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YOU CAN LOCATE THE NEAREST HARTFORD 
AGENT IMMEDIATELY—THROUGH 
THE WESTERN UNION 


One great advantage of being insured in the 


Hartford Fire Insurance Company is the nation- 
wide distribution of Hartford Agents. There 1s 
always a Hartford representative near—ready to 
sell you sound insurance or give you immediate 
assistance if you meet with loss. 
To make it easier to locate the nearest repre- 
sentative of the Hartford, we have perfected a new 
service arrangement. Just call “Western Union” 
by telephone wherever you are, and you will be 
given the name and address of the Hartford Agent 
nearest you. There are more than 17,000 Hartford 
agencies located in every state in the Union and 
in Canada. This new plan assures you of competent Hartford service without delay. In a 
crisis it is often vitally important to make an immediate contact with a representative of 


your insurance company. Thus, again, Hartford adds to the desirability of Hartford protection. 


If you want Hartford nation-wide insurance service, see the nearest 
Hartford Agent or ask any licensed broker to place your insurance in 


the Hartford which writes practically every form of insurance except life. 
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" NORWAY 


THE LAND OF THE MIDNIGHT SUN 


| Glorious scenery, exotic sports and quaint na- 
tive customs are all very well—really highly 
desirable—but when you have to endure incon- 
venience and high cost to get to them they’re 
just not worth it. 


Fortunately, you can sail direct to Norway on 
the Bergensfjord and the Stavangerfjord of 
the Norwegian America Line, at a price well 
within the most modest budget, and with food 
and service of the highest quality. And travel 
and living in Norway are amazingly inexpen- 
Sive, too. 
7% days on the North Atlantic, the shortest 


time from New York to Norway. For book- 
lets about Norway, ask your travel bureau or 


Every travel comfort 
and convenience—din- 
ing car meals that give 
a new meaning to deli- 
ciousness—barber, bath, 
valet and maid service. 
It’s not just another 
train, but a foretaste of 
California. Somehow it 
seems to have captured 
its sunshine, its friend- 
liness and warm-hearted 
hospitality. 


NORWEGIAN AMERICA LINE 


22 Whitehall Street, New York 


| 333 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, III. 120 Market Street, San Francisco, Calif. 
129 South Third Street, Minneapolis, Minn. Douglas Bldg., Fourth and Union Streets, 
278 Main Street, Winnipeg, Man. e _ Wash. 
384 St. James Street, Montreal, Canada. 


See Boulder Dam en 
route to Southern Cali- 
fornia. This gigantic 
engineering project is 
now nearing completion. 


S Only Union Pacific offers 
el, a you this treat—a twenty-two mile side trip in com- 


fortable motor coaches from Las Vegas, Nevada. 
---NO MORE UNUSUAL 


THAN CHATHAM SUITES Another famous train to and from California is the 
SAN FRANCISCO OVERLAND LIMITED. 


It’s just as pleasant, refreshing and 
convenient to live in a Chatham suite 


as it is to dine at Chatham Walk. Low Fares for Winter Travel 
Consider the following advantages— 

high ceilings, wood-burning _ fire- For complete information, address 

places, spacious IOLA large closets, W. S. BASINGER, Passenger Trafic Manager 
outside serving pantries ir. the larger Room 126, Union Pacific Railroad, Omaha, Nebr. 


suites. Also, when you hear the rates 
you will be more than glad you read 
this advertisement. 


Hotel Chath = . 
ote a am Ssa= Ask for descriptive literature of Union \ 
Ha Sterne, 
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Under the direction of Martin Sweeny 
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MEDITERRANEAN 


HOLY LAND ...... EGYPT 


es than a month—that’s all you need for the 
whole Mediterranean, if you cruise on the 
brilliant Rex or Conte di Savoia! Their brilliant 
speed makes it possible—allows you to see all 
the important ports, enjoy all the thrills of a 
Mediterranean Cruise in 29 days. Or take six full 
weeks if you can spare the time—cruising on the 
Saturnia, with her famous deck of private verandah- 
suites. Fascinating itineraries . . . entertainment, 
gracious courtesy, delicious meals. 


FEB. 13.. Conte diSAVOIA.. (only gyro-stabilized liner) 
FEB. 27 . . REX . . (Fastest liner afloat) IDENTICAL 
CRUISES on Italy’s premier liners with great Lido Decks, 
swimming pools, sports facilities! 29 Days, 12 Calls. $560 up 
First Class, $330 up Special Class, $285 up Tourist. 


MAR. 27 .. SATURNIA ... Famous Cosulich liner offering a 
six weeks itinerary! 42 Days, 19 Calls. $485 up First Class, 
$275 up Tourist. 


Mid-Winter Cruise to the 


WEST INDIES 


FEB. 9 .. SATURNIA .j . Stretch your Lincoln’s Birthday 
holiday to a real mid-winter vacation on this popular 
Cosulich cruise liner. To Kingston, Jamaica, Havana and 
Nassau. 10 Days, $122.50 up. 


Regular Sailings to ALL EUROPE 


For illustrated literature and information apply local agent or, New York: 1 State St.; Philadelphia: 

1601 Walnut St. ; Boston: 86 Arlington St.; Cleveland: 944 Arcade, Union Trust Bldg.; Chicago: 

333 N. Michigan Ave. ; San Francisco: 386 Post St.; New Orleans: 1806 American Bank Building ; 
Montreal: Architects Bldg., 1133 Beaver Hall Hill; Toronto: 159 Bay St. 
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GLAMOROUS cruise on the BORIN- 
QUEN or COAMO .... with shore 
ll DAYS visits in San Juan, Puerto Rico and Santo 
Domingo City, Dominican Republic . . . de- 
lightful tropical days and evenings in exotic x i: 
‘110 MIN. surroundings. Fare embraces several thrill- ‘ A 
ing motor trips on both islands, including HY HHL 
Rceencs the famous all-day Loop Trip through the 


mountains of Puerto Rico. Also dinner P =i 


A Sailing Every Thurs- dance at smart Condado Hotel. Mainte- 
day at 3 P.M. 


| nance aboard ship for entire cruise. N Y ) [ T 
} ‘ 
| For illustrated literature and full particulars apply to your own tourist ew =! or. r € 


agent or Cruise Dept., Porto Rico Line, ft. of Wall St., or Uptown Ticket 
Office, 545 Fifth Ave., New York (Reservation Phone JOhn 4-4600). 


@ It starts as a tiny pin-prick idea, that New York urge... 
Po RTO Ra co is | E that thirst for Broadway shows, for doing the night clubs and 
| shops, for getting a whole new vocabulary and point of view. 
Finally, the urge grows so strong that it pushes you right on the 


train. 
So, here you are in your Park Lane home-by-the-day .. . 
right at the heart of the New York that matters... ready to 


breathe great lung-fuls of this magic height-of-the-season elixir. 

And here are Thomas and Marie, continentally-trained valet 
and personal maid, just waiting to unpack for you, draw your 
baths, keep your clothes neatly pressed, and perform all manner 
of time-saving services. 

Enjoy dinner in your own suite, or in the gay Park Lane 
restaurants: The Tapestry Room, where New York dines and 
ae atc dances to Max Bergere’s exhilarating music; The Round-the- 

Sal! AWAY World Bar and Cafe .. . famed for its Christy murals. 

YY Extravagant? Not at all. Delightful two-room suites with 
living-room, bedroom, dressing-room, and refrigerated serving 


| TRAVELER’S pantry ... plus Thomas, Marie, and Grant . . . are from $10 


the day, or at special monthly rates. 
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Fully extended this useful canvas bag with 
slide faStener measures 32X1I7X10. Empty 
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VILLAGE BELLE 


Happy to be in town again and 
eager to see the festival, this 
peasant girl has just arrived in 
Sinj from a neighboring village. 
Like most of the other girls m 
her village, she has created her 
own richly embroidered costume 
on one of the primitive looms 
which are found in all peasant 
homes. Her heavy apron is made 

_ of wool and its patterns are in 
“ bright primary colors. 


” 


had been driven out of Hungary, whi 
for a century and a h 
from the very gates of \ 
trenched im Serbia and 


mountains te the east OF 


te raged. “When the sun rose on the morning of Au- 
enth,” wrote the local chronicler, “ten thousand Turks 
upon the field.” What was left of the Sultan’s army 
vack to Bosnia, beyond the mountain passes. 
n of Sinj walked thankfully among the dead upon 
! summer morning, gathering loot from their fallen 
rhe Turks had raided the treasure-houses of Central 
kl] they carried much of their booty into battle. 
® silver pistols, cunningly wrought, daggers with 
Bcarved ivory, Damascus blades inlaid with gold, 
th jewelled hilts. A locked chamber in the fortress 


critable Aladdin’s cave and every peasant’s house 
of gold and silver buttons, silken sashes, velvet 


never came again, nor did they capture Dalmatia, 
By lingered in the neighboring countries of Bosnia 
util recent times. So each year, for more than 
;, upon the Sunday following the fifteenth of Au- 
nsmen and peasants of Sinj have knelt together 
h, offering prayers of humble thankfulness for 
nce from the infidel. And always on that Sun- 
m they hold the Alka, or Tournament of the Ring, 
a test of knightly skill and a celebration of the 
ry of 1715. 
t, four Americans were guests of the town on the 
furnament. As we set forth toward Sinj on that 
ing of blue and gold, we felt that we were jour- 
hrough the centuries to the age of chivalry. Be- 
plit, that ancient city of ivory-colored stone which 
the walls of the crumbling palace of Diocletian. 
the old trade route which Sinj once guarded 
irk. Bare peaks rose against the sky, a gray wall 
Rwhich ran parallel to the coast as far as the eye 
o trees grew here, only scanty bushes, for the 
ut long ago to build Venetian galleys. The moun- 
»ped to their bare bones; they look like rubbish 
2x after the world was made. Sheep graze in the 
vetween the rocks, guarded by lonely women ply- 
id spindle. 
ftains and small, rich patches of farm land alternate 
he fertile valley of Sinj is spread before us. Here 
fsand Turks lay dead on the morning of victory. 
belf is a pleasant little place, its red roofs climb- 
toward a crumbling fortress. 
al of bells floated from the church tower, hastening 


the footsteps of the peasants in their gaily 
embroidered Sunday best, who were gathering 
from all directions. Within the church, they 
mingled with the fashionably dressed people 
of the town, and together they knelt, beneath 
the silver torrent of the bells, upon that stone 
floor where for centuries their ancestors had 
bowed in thanksgiving for their release from 
the Moslem terror, 

The streets throbbed with life and color. 
From every window hung a red banner or a 
gaily woven rug. Sidewalk vendors sold strings 
of pink and yellow candy, shepherds’ pipes, 
flimsy toys and yellow canes. Roasted pigs 
and lambs on spits stood outside bakeshop 
doors. A blind singer played upon the gusla, 
a primitive instrument with one horsehair 
string, while he sang haunting songs of Slav 
heroes. 

As we lunched among the roses in the gar- 
den of the inn, we heard the story of the Alka. 
This celebration is not only an expression of 
thankfulness for deliverance from a curse; it 
is the occasion when the town takes stock of 
itself, tests its citizens, and dedicates them 
anew to a career of service. 

The Society of the Alkari is made up of 
the leading men of Sinj and of the country- 
side. It is the custodian of the booty gathered 
from the battlefield more than two hundred 
years ago, and it arranges the yearly games 
in celebration of that victory. The society’s 
white stone. building holds a collection of 
weapons and costly trappings which would be 
the envy of any museum. Only members of 
the society take part in the tournament, and 
it is a great honor to ride in the contest of 
the ring or to bear in procession the glittering 
treasure of the Turk. The boys of Sinj begin 
to train themselves for this event as soon as 
they are able to sit a horse or handle a lance. 

The game of the ring is the same one which 
was played by knights in the Middle Ages to 
perfect their horsemanship and their skill with 


FASHIONS IN RURAL DALMATIA 


Just above Sinj in one of the valleys along the slopes of the Dinaric Alps stands the vil- 
lage of Vrlika, a typical mountain town surrounded by farm and pasture lands. Even on ordinary 
days the costumes of both men and women are among the most colorful to be found in Jugo- 
slavia. In this region modernism has made little headway either in costumes or customs. 


the lance. An iron ring is hung high above 
the lists and the rider dashes toward it at 
full gallop and tries to carry it away on the 


point of his lance. The ring is about five 

inches in diameter. In its center is a smaller 

ring, an inch and a half across, connected with the outer circlet 
by bars which divide the field into three sections, one large 
and two small. The player who “makes a bullseye” by thrust- 
ing his lance through the inner ring, wins three points. The 
spaces in the surrounding field count one or two according to 
size and position. 

Each knight rides three times, hoofs beating, silver harness 
flashing, the great crowd breathless as he approaches the ring. 
When all is done, the man with the highest score rides in 
state to receive from the president of the society red, white 
and blue streamers for his lance and a prize in money, the 
gift of the King of Jugoslavia. Before the World War, when 
Dalmatia was part of Austria, the Emperor often came from 
Vienna to present the prize with his own hand. 

Although this game is reminiscent of feudal times, the 
weapons and silver bridles, even the words which describe the 
contest, are Turkish. “Halka” in that tongue, means iron ring, 
which easily becomes Alka, the name of the game. The knights 
are called Alkari and their captain is Alaj Caus. Each knight 
has a squire, or shield bearer, and their leader is Hrambasa, 


| 


or robber-captain. Both the knights and squires were handsome. 

Early in the afternoon of the tournament, Alaj Caus held 
a reception. Tables were spread in his house and in the gar- 
den where rose trees flourished and dahlias nodded bright 
faces over the wall. But our host outshone them all. He was 
dressed in black broadcloth, soft as silk, embroidered in gleam- 
ing silver, delicately, beautifully, in the Moslem fashion. An 
intricate pattern in silver braid decorated his coat which was 
edged with black fur. Silver trimmed trousers were tucked 
into black riding boots. His vest buttons were dangling balls 
of silver filigree and his bright sash was made of finest Per- 
sian silk. A cap of black bearskin, a foot high, was topped 
with red silk and a plume of fine white feathers. At his side 
was a scimitar, the pride of some Turkish officer centuries dead. 
Its silver scabbard was cunningly wrought in high relief and 
its hilt was bright with jewels. He was a prince of knights, 
who had just stepped out of a story-book. His little daughter 
showed us the trappings of his horse. The black saddle-cloth 
was embroidered with silver stars, while the bridle and the 
collar of heavy plate, hung with shells, were all of silver. 
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wide sash of red wool into which was thrust a leather pouch 
of many pockets. Each pouch was a small arsenal, for from 
it protruded the clustered handles of rich Turkish weapons. 
There were ancient pistols wrought of silver in high relief; 
there were slender knives and small, curved scimitars with 
hilts of ivory or of wood, inlaid with gold; there were wicked 
daggers set with precious stones. 

The music died around the corner of the twisting street 
and gave place to the clatter of horses’ hoofs, for the knights 
were coming. Mounted upon spirited, highly-bred horses 
which had been trained especially for the tournament, 
twenty knights came riding out of the pages of romance. 
The horses reared and pranced, sleek sides shining, muscles 
rippling under polished coats. Their saddle-cloths were crim- 
son or black, edged with metal fringe and embroidered in 
gold or silver thread by peasant women who copied the 
Turkish work of long ago. \Their trappings were wrought of 
silver, like those of Alaj Caus. Every detail of the proces- 
sion showed that perfection which is the result of centuries 
of careful training. Each lance was held upright, its base 
resting upon its owner’s polished boot, each scarlet banner 
floated from a vertical staff. The hearts of men were 
thrilled, as this glorious cavalcade wound its way out 
of the past. 

The knights were clothed in the fine blue broadcloth worn 
by the townsmen in 1715. The dolma, or Dalmatian coat, 
trimmed with silver or gold, fitted tightly above the waist 
and flared in wide folds about the knees. Their trousers 
gleamed with embroidery worked in metallic threads. Their 
sashes were made of finest Eastern silk, woven in red, yellow 
and blue. The gold and silver buttons on their coats and 
vests were balls of filigree as big as plums. Above the fur 


LEADER OF THE ALKARI 


| In his costume of black broadcloth trimmed with solid silver, Alaj Caus, captain of 
the Alkari, surveys critically some of the contestants for the prize. Standing beside 
_him are two of the shield bearers, their belts bristling with Turkish weapons, their 
jackets trimmed with silver filigree and their blunderbusses, held by the barrels, 
slung over their shoulders. 


The leading men of the town came to drink and chat and 
there was much gay talk as they welcomed the American guests 
iP and told them stories of the Alka. One man wore upon his 
necktie a magnificent finger ring, set with an amethyst as big 

as his thumb, surrounded by large diamonds. He said that 
one of his ancestors won the Alka a hundred years ago. Em- 
peror Francis First of Austria came to present the prize and 
was so delighted with the fine horsemanship that he drew this 
ring from the imperial finger and slipped it upon that of the 
victor. “Since then,” said the owner of the treasure, “the men 
of our family have worn it always over the heart.” 

Clear upon the air sounded the call of silver trumpets, then 
| the music of the band, for the procession had come to take 

Alaj Caus to the lists. The musicians marched in the red 
shirts of the Sokol, that athletic organization which is found 
in every Slav community. A triumphant march rang out, gay 
and thrilling. Down the narrow street came lines of men in 
blue, stepping in time to the merry tune. 
| These were the thirty-six shield-bearers, attendants of the 
) knights. At their head walked the imposing figure of their 
leader, Hrambasa. Straight and tall they stepped along, dressed 
| in the picturesque costumes worn by the peasants of Sinj in 
Turkish times. Their suits were made of dark blue wool, 
brightly trimmed in red. The trousers, tight in the leg and 


! . . . . 
full in the-seat in Turkish fashion, had red pockets and red FRIENDLY INTEREST 
embroidery down the seams. The short jackets were so en- This Serb peasant, photographed in a village of the interior, showed 
| crusted with silver buttons that they looked like glittering the customary interest and kindliness with which natives invariably 
b rolates oe : e Seg greet the foreign visitor. Though there are a number of minority 
EeRS p ales, an rom them hung tinkling clusters of slender racial groups in Jugoslavia, the Serbs, Croats and Slovenes constitute 
silver rings. They wore red and yellow Turkish turbans more than eighty per cent of the population. As early as the seventh 


and eighth centuries, the Serbs and Croats established themselves 


fastened with bunches of fresh flowers. Every man wore a along the Dalmatian coast 


~ 
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THE KNIGHTS COMPETE 


Riding at the full gallop, the knight approaches the iron ring hung above the lists in an effort to carry it away on the point of his spear. If his 
speed for the entire course is more than ten seconds, the rider is disqualified. This was the game played by the knights of the middle ages to perfect 
their horsemanship. 


of their shakos white plumes waved. The riders sat erect, pois- 
ing their slender ten-foot lances of maple wood, curbing their 
horses with practised hands, while small boys ran beside them, 
gazing with awe at the resplendent figures. 

So came the knights with music and floating banners to the 
broad street which had been prepared for the lists. Crowds 
lined it, packed tightly behind rows of soldiers. Barefooted 
peasants, who had been walking since daybreak from their dis- 
tant farms, stood shoulder to shoulder with tourists from the 
Adriatic coast. The judges’ stand was hung with brilliant rugs 
woven on peasant looms. The gallery of fair ladies, without 
which no tournament is a success, was bright with summer 
gowns, Through the branches of the trees which overhung 
the course shone the deep blue Dalmatian sky. Banners of 
red, white and blue fluttered above the lists. The soft winds 
of summer brought the fragrance of new-mown hay. 

A gun shot rang out and a shout arose from the crowd as 
the glittering procession swung down the street. The shield- 
bearers, carrying the rich loot of the battlefield, marched in 
perfect time; behind them danced the spirited horses of the 
knights. Alaj Caus, in gleaming black and silver, leaped from 
his horse beside the judges’ stand; the shield-bearers formed a 
line along the course; the riders swept on to the starting point, 
a hundred yards away. This distance must be covered in ten 
seconds or the contestant is disqualified. The music stopped 
with a clash of cymbals and a roll of drums, and a hush fell 
upon the crowd, while every eye turned to the spot where 
horses and riders awaited their turns. 

The captain raised his hand, the bugler blew a few clear 
notes. Above their heads, twelve feet in the air, hung the ring, 
suspended by a clip from a rope which stretched across the 
road. The crowd held its breath. At the drop of the cap- 


tain’s hand, a knight on horseback sprang from the starting 
line and came on at full gallop. Dust flew from pounding 
hoofs, silver harness clattered. The knight rose in his saddle 
as he approached the ring; his lance flashed upward. A groan 
arose from the crowd. “He missed it!” people said, as the 
crestfallen rider disappeared from view. It is a difficult feat, 
this capture of the ring. To ride at top speed, hampered by 
fine clothes, a clanking sword, a high fur hat, to handle a heavy 
lance so skilfully that one carries off a small ring which is 
moving in the breeze—this is an achievement which tests the 
mettle of any knight. 

Another trumpet blast and the crowd watched eagerly, for 
the white-bearded mayor of the town was the next to ride. He 
flashed along the course, a storm of blue and gold, and with 
a sweep of his lance carried off the ring. Two points for the 
mayor! At the end of the street he reined in his rearing steed 
and rode back to the judges’ stand. With a dramatic gesture 
he lowered the point of his lance and the ring dropped in the 
dust at the captain’s feet. The audience thrilled with delight 
but made no sound, for applause is reserved for the man who 
“makes a bullseye.” The mayor swiftly turned his horse, 
tossed the lance to his shield-bearer and galloped away. 

So each of the twenty knights had his turn, some scoring, 
others missing the ring. One made a bullseye and rode away 
in a thunder of applause, above which arose a lively strain of 
music from the band. 

The first period was done, and again the procession formed 
and marched proudly between rows of cheering spectators. Be- 
hind the band marched the shield-bearers with the treasure 
from the battle-field. Each carried an ancient blunderbuss, its 
stock set with delicate traceries of gold or inlaid with 


(Continued on page 48) 
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WINTER LANDSCAPE IN YELLOWSTONE 


During the winter, rangers patrol all sections of the Park to protect its great game herds, its fur bearing animals and its forests. 


© Wendell Chapman 


Here one of 


the Park naturalists is reconnoitering with a companion on Swan Lake Flat beyond the Golden Gate. 


ALONG WINTER TRAILS IN YELLOWSTONE 


The Ranger’s Life at Thirty Below—Fighting Snow and Solitude— 
A World the Tourist Never Sees 


By WENDELL CHAPMAN 


HEN WINTER COMES, Yellowstone Park is a land en- 

tirely different from that known to summer visitors. 

Both its natural features and the men who guard them 
undergo changes beyond recognition. The pleasant summer 
naturalists, who dispense information, return to their college 
classes or teaching desks. The permanent rangers pack away 
their uniforms in moth balls until the next season. They must 
now wear the warmest and toughest of materials for they can- 
not den up for the winter like the bears and, furthermore, 
they have much hard work to 
do. 

Although few but the rang- 
ers see the interior of the 
Park during the winter, at 
that time it is in many ways 
more fascinating than during 
the tourist season. The flow- 
ers, berries and knee-deep 
meadows are replaced by from 
two to fifteen feet of snow. 
Needled forests are frosted 
under greenish silver. Small 
irregularities of rock, rill and 
bush are smoothed over in 
white. The Mammoth Hot 
Springs Terraces, largest in 
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MAMMOTH HOT SPRINGS UNDER SNOW 


Except in some of the warmest spots, the Mammoth Hot Springs 
Terraces become excellent skiing slopes during the winter months. 


the world, become excellent skiing slopes, except in a few of 
the warmest spots. The geysers, however, lose some of their 
beauty. The enormous quantities of steam which form in the 
cold air often obscure the shafts of water which spout as the 
geysers play. And besides, white water and steam against the 
winter backgrounds of frost and snow offer little contrast. 
Therefore, the geysers themselves are on the whole more beau- 
tiful in summer. But the vapor from the geysers and the hot 
springs congeals on the nearby trees and heaps them into 
weird and grotesque shapes. 
Strangely this vapor does not 
form into ice, but into a pow- 
dery snow-like mass which 
clings to the trees, often in 
quantities sufficient to bend or 
break them down. In the re- 
gions of thermal activity much 
of the ground is heated and on 
these warm spots snow never 
lies although a few yards 
away it may be several feet 
deep. Skiing or snowshoeing 
over such districts keeps one 
busy removing and putting on 
his foot gear. The falls of the 


Yellowstone River surround 
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themselves with fantastic cones of iridescent ice. Fingers of 
snow reach down the colored walls of the Grand Canyon. The 
hot springs do not freeze over, and the rangers are not required 
to cut holes in the ice to let the steam out, stories to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. 

Buffalo, elk, moose, deer and bighorn sheep, which scatter 
over the higher portions of the Park during the summer, con- 
centrate on the lower levels in search of food and shelter. The 
summer visitor who has limited time to spend may wonder 
where all the thirteen thousand elk and one thousand buffalo 
and other grazing animals are, but the ranger who frequents 
their limited winter range never doubts those figures. When 
the bears go to their dens, deer come to headquarters at Mam- 
moth and take over the garbage can route. They are nearly as 
skilful as bruin in knocking off the lids and selecting the de- 
sired tid-bits. Only the birds which migrate and the animals 
which hibernate are missing from the fauna in winter. 

Nowhere in the United States is the weather colder. The 
mercury sometimes descends into the bulb, dropping in the 
winter of 1932-33 to an official 66 degrees below zero, an all 
time low for the United States. Local residents claim that the 
mercury of the government thermometer “crawled into its den 
and hibernated during the cold snap,” that it did not show how 
cold it really was because “it didn’t have a long enough stem.” 

During the winters three dozen rangers patrol the Park to 
protect its great game herds, furbearers and forests. The Park 
is divided into districts with two rangers assigned to each. Be- 
fore the rule of two was established a solitary ranger was mak- 
ing a short cut over Lake Yellowstone, when suddenly he fell 
through the ice over one of the many hot springs in the Lake 
bottom. By a combination of miracles he managed to crawl 
out, reach the shore, build a fire with matches from a water- 
proof container, and go several miles in damp clothing through 
a blizzard to the nearest shelter cabin. 


On another occasion, the same ranger, Joe Douglass, dropped 
through deep snow into a concealed hot spring, lost one snow- 
shoe in the mud, had great difficulty in climbing up the high 
snow banks, and crawled several miles with the aid of the re- 
maining snowshoe. Moose on several occasions have run a lone 
ranger up a tree and kept him there for several hours. In a 
more northern Park a ranger who arrested a notorious poacher 
was shot by the law-breaker and left for dead. He came to and 
crawled several miles down the snowy mountainside to reach 
help. Such experiences, in addition to sickness, have impressed 
upon the authorities the advisability of having winter rangers 
patrol the remote districts in pairs. : 

When rangers travel and live together many tasks are easier. 
On patrol, breaking through fresh snow is much more tiring 
than following in another’s ski streaks. Therefore, an unwrit- 
ten law of the trail has come to be acknowledged. Each ranger 
must take his turn in the lead. Anyone who shirks is consid- 
ered unfit for the service. One winter a husky long-seasoned 
ranger was teamed with a new man who, having been attracted 
by the romantic summer life, had joined the service without 
fully realizing the winter hardships. In Yellowstone Park the 
snow seldom packs properly for good skiing, the skiers often 
breaking down twelve to eighteen inches every step. In such 
soft snow the new ranger soon tired. A storm was coming up 
and the older man broke trail, hoping that his companion 
would reach the shelter cabin before playing out completely. 

About five miles from the cabin, the young ranger sat down, 
head in hands, and sighed that he could not go another step. 
The square-jawed old timer looked around into the gathering 
clouds and his grim face set. He puiled out his big .45 revol- 
ver, which all rangers on patrol are supposed to carry, lolled 
it about in his hand and said, “Well, Pal, ’m awfully sorry. 
You're in a pretty tough spot, but I’m not the kind to desert 
you. I’m not going to go on and leave you to a miserable 


HIS FIRST WINTER 


In the winter one of the rangers’ most difficult problems is to protect the young deer from being killed by coyotes. During the summer the deer 
scatter over the higher levels of the Park; in the winter they come down to the lower levels seeking food and shelter. 
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death. If you’re sure you can’t go on, theres only one thing to 
be done. I hate to do it, but I can’t think of leaving you here 
to suffer.” He clicked his jaw closed and looked deter- 
minedly first at his companion and then at the revolver. Sud- 
denly the young fellow sprang to his feet as if inspired and 
made the trip to the cabin that night. As a matter of fact the 
old ranger’s keen understanding of trail psychology probably 
saved the young man’s life, because in his weakened condition 
he might very well have frozen to death in the bitter cold had 
he not found food and shelter. It is said that practically every 
ranger decides to quit the service some time during his first 
winter trip, but by the time he can return to headquarters to 
hand in his resignation he has become accustomed to the life 
and, therefore, few resignations are proffered. The first hundred 
miles are the hardest. 

The cabins in the Park are constructed of logs and are of two 
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CAUTIOUS BEAVER 


As long as it is possible, the beaver breaks through the ice of his pond 

to maintain contact with the outside world. Under water the beaver 

stores enough food to take care of his needs during a particularly 

cold period. He feeds on the bark of aspen trees, cotton woods, 
alders and willows, and on the roots of water plants. 


general kinds, those for permanent winter dwelling and those 
for occasional use during the patrols. They are located from 
eight to fifteen miles apart, an easy trip when the snow is solid 
and a man-killer when it is soft. The permanent cabins usually 
have two or more rooms, the shelter cabins one. A trapdoor 
in the floor opens to a small cemented or boarded up cellar in 
which canned goods, potatoes and other freezables keep even 
though the cabin may be warmed but once or twice a month. 
The rangers furnish their own food in the permanent cabins, 
the government furnishes it in the shelter cabins, 

Those who live in the remote sections of the Park must lay 
in supplies which will last at least seven months. Imagine 
having to think of every single item which will be needed dur- 
ing the entire winter and buying it in its proper amount so it 
can be taken in on one trip. So many essentials have been 
either forgotten or understocked in former years, that now 
quantitative lists are used as standard guides. The omission 
of baking powder has on- occasion meant no biscuits for the 
winter. Insufficient matches have nearly caused tragedies, and 
the lack of such a minor item as salt over a period of months 
—well, put yourself in the place of the ranger. However, using 
a list as a guide is not fool proof. One ranger ordered four 
cans of gasoline for his lanterns and checked them as the store- 
keeper set them aside. Not until after they had been pack- 
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trained many miles back in- 

to the Park and snow had . 
closed the trail did he dis- 
cover that the cans contained 
kerosene which would not 
burn in his lanterns. He 
spent most of his long eve- 
nings that winter conserving 
his sputtering candles, which 
are always provided for just 
such emergencies, and curs- 
ing darkly the clerk who 
had given him that kerosene. 
And long before spring his 
companion was not speaking 
to him. Such _ experiences 
embitter the ranger’s winter 
life and make him break out 
with “cabin fever.” 

Cabin fever is one of the ter, but in cold weather he is 

ae ‘ ‘ no longer his buoyant, chatter- 
worst maladies with which ing self: 
the isolated rangers have to 
contend. Its symptoms are grouchy lines across the face and 
an ingrown disposition with a distinct anti-social feeling to- 
ward one’s companion. After two men have shared the same 
kitchen, living-room, bedroom and bath under the north star 
for months, their comradeship begins to lose its freshness. Dur- 
ing the long evenings each has heard to satiety the other’s 
anecdotes, views on religion, government and love and neither 
has anything of interest left to be pumped out. The monot- 
onous diet of fried spuds, bacon, beans, hotcakes, biscuits and 
canned food also slowly wears them down. In the spring many 
of the eggs change from food to ammunition. The extremely 
stale magazines which find their way into every cabin have 
been read from cover to cover. The batteries for the radio 
have been worn out. Everything looks jaundiced, little things 
loom like mountains. 

At this stage if one ranger hangs his hat or coat on a nail 
which has come by common consent to belong to the other, 
trouble starts—the kind a Geneva Peace Conference could not 
settle. The sufferer broods for days over the injustice, he tosses 
sleepless over the outrage, and he loses his appetite. One morn- 
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This pine squirrel is enjoying 
an unexpected meal near a 
ranger’s cabin in thirty degree 
below zero weather. He does 
not hibernate during the win- 
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TIMID VISITOR 


The jackrabbits’ coat provides excellent protective coloration which 
helps them to avoid their enemies. Jackrabbits realize that man is 
friendly in the Park and they appreciate the fact that dogs are banned. 
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Another illustration of how important trifles become was 
when three men were stationed at Lake Ranger Station one 
winter. Each took his turn cooking. One morning the cook 
spread the meal on the table and stuck his head in the living- 
room door, uttering the dinner call of the old cowboy West, 
“Come and get it or I’ll throw it out.” 

The cook and one of the others had been drifting to swords 
points and that dinner call was more than the latter’s nerves 
could stand. “Well, throw it out, then,” he shouted. 

The cook was equally on hair trigger with “fever” and this 
touched him off. Desperately he pitched the whole meal out 
into the snow. 

A Park game keeper one winter ran such a high general 
“temperature” that instead of obeying instructions from his 
superior, who was visiting for a few days, he socked him on the 
jaw. That, of course, meant good-bye to the Park Service. 

Cabin fever is no respecter of persons. You or I would suc- 
cumb to it as easily as the rangers. The officials recognize its 
seriousness and as soon as winter is over they shift the men 
about as quickly as possible. The only certain cure which has 
been found is separation. Seldom are the same men put to- 
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HOBGOBLIN OF THE FOREST 


The vapor from the hot springs congeals on the nearby trees and 

transforms them into grotesque shapes. Oddly enough, this vapor 

does not form into ice but into a powdery, snow-like mass which 
often is heavy enough to bend or break the trees. 


ing he arises and in grim silence cooks just enough for himself. 
He sets half the table and eats. His companion precipitates 
into a like mood and begins to resent all the rank injustice 
which has been piling up during the winter and which he has 
so heroically endured. He fumes to himself over the rotten 
coffee his companion always made and the pages which were 
so selfishly torn from the magazine before he had read them. 
In fact, the manner in which the other fellow walks and stands 
becomes positively unbearable. In silent fury he pre-empts his 

half of the table. Without a word, but by dreadful silent un. 
derstanding, each goes in an opposite direction on patrol. They 
travel alone for days, going out of their line of patrol if they 
see the other’s ski tracks. When by chance they do meet, their 
silence remains unbroken, their table has two integral parts. 
This goes on for weéks or months until summer releases them 
to separate districts. 


© Wendell Chapman 
A LIVING MOUND 


At times congealed vapor completely enshrouds a tree in a mantle of 

white. Unless it is bent or broken under the weight of the snow, a 

tree shows no ill effects when it emerges from its white prison. 

Complete burial seldom lasts more than a few weeks during the 
coldest weather. 


gether a second winter if it is possible to make other combi- 
nations. Although the old spell may have apparently dis- 
appeared, when the same men are put together again, their 
little points of irritation are much sooner uncovered than they 
were originally discovered. 

Fortunately cabin fever is an exception rather than the rule. 
The majority are immune to its attacks. The rangers have 
many ideal companionships, and few men anywhere can equal 
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VICTIMS OF COLD WEATHER them for good sportsmanship. Humor and jokes are abundant 
The heavy accumulation of “geyser snow” has proved too much of a and are often of the rugged variety. One winter a ranger re- 
burden for these lodgepole pine trees which have been bowed to the ceived word by telephone that he was to come to headquarters 


ground and will probably never recover. The ground surrounding the 


Grane) io are Geen bioiior covered. with snow to take up duties in the office. He was stationed in a distant 
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ON THE WINTER RANGE 


The summer visitor to Yellowstone seldom has an opportunity to see many of the elk, 
moose, deer and mountain sheep which at that time are scattered throughout the 
mountains. In the winter, however, these animals draw together in large numbers in 
the limited grazing regions. Here are three mountain sheep: a young ram in the 


“ibex” stage, a lamb, and an ewe. 


part of the Park, and while spending the night at Lake Ranger 
Station, several men gathered from points nearby to wish him 
well. Because he was going out for good, he had most of his 
personal effects in his knapsack and that made a tough load for 
the best of seasoned men, He was exhausted each night by the 
time he reached the next station. He complained about his 
heavy load, and admitted to some of his best friends that he 
evidently wasn’t the man he used to be. They all made fun 
of his weakness and told him! that the reason he was called in 
to do office work was because he couldn’t stand the outdoor 
gaff any more. When he arrived at headquarters he was nearly 
done for. As he unpacked his knapsack he hopped into a furi- 
ous attack on those dirty sons of guns at Lake Station who had 
packed a cannon ball in his knapsack. The boys there had 
called each station before he arrived and informed the rangers 
why he was going to be so tired when he showed up. 

Until recently the majority of the permanent rangers were 
single, but during the spring of 1934 a matrimonial epidemic 
spread to all but five. The mild winter and the consequent ease 
with which the rangers could get about is thought to have been 
the cause. Park authorities are beside themselves over the prob- 
lem of housing two women as well as two men together for the 
long winter. Just what complications lie ahead, one shudders 
to contemplate. The history of the Wild West is about to add 
another vivid page. Perhaps it will be stained red. 

Most of the rangers are college men and accustomed to mod- 
erm conveniences. So are the girls who become their wives. The 
young women who meet the men in neat uniforms during the 
glorious summers are tempted by the matrimonial bed of roses, 
but they are not long in being awakened by the thorns. By the 
time the first laundry accumulates and the bride churns it with 
a tin can nailed onto the end of a broom handle in water “as 
hard as ice” from chemicals commonly present in Park waters, 
she begins to realize her dream in colors a little darker than 
anticipated. One ranger whose prospective in-laws came out to 
look over the situation for their only daughter found that the 
honeymoon winter would be spent in one of the most out of 
the way cabins in the Park. The parents of the girl could 
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reach the cabin in summer only by horseback. 
The mother asked if there were any modern 
conveniences at the cabin and the son-in-law- 
to-be said, “Certainly. There is running water. 
The kind you run to get and then run to dump 
after you’re through with it.” 

Naturally some women take to the life and 
seem as well fitted for the job as are most of the 
men. They do not mind if the firewood and 
husband are both gone. They split one and 
hold no grudge against the other. They tend 
the coyote trap lines when the husband is 
on patrol or reading, skin out the pelts and 
stretch them for drying. However, when that 
erratic bird, the stork, flies, as he is liable to 
alight in mid-winter as during a more conveni- 
ent season. Then life becomes complicated. 
Most wives look at him through a long distance 
telescope and stay out of the Park during the 
winters when they see him coming, but some 
let him hunt them up. One expectant mother 
remained in until a few days before his arrival 
the first time, riding on a sleigh for twenty 
miles and by car sixty-five to the hospital. She 
took a chance on getting out because they could 
have been snowbound by a storm for many 
days en route. 

While the marooned rangers are having their 
difficulties, the executive staff and workers at 
headquarters have their own problems. The 
community is small. Practically everyone is 
employed by the Park Service, which means that each employee 
has been chosen by competitive examinations and cannot be 
dismissed by superiors except on the grounds of gross negli- 
gence or misconduct. The fact that a temperamental boss can- 
not arbitrarily fire an employee who has given the best years 
of his life to the service is one of the most commendable things 
about the Civil Service. But there are some drawbacks. Loy- 
alty is not one of its strong points, When anyone has to obey 
orders from higher-ups he may do so with thumb at nose. 
Without danger of being discharged he may await an oppor- 
tunity for a mild kick back. Consequently no one who knows 
his associates will stoop over without first backing up to a wall, 
figuratively speaking. 

Because no one has the power to eliminate trouble makers, 
social complications often develop into dreadful cases of “com- 
(Continued on page 45) 
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THE RANGER’S CAT 
Pine martens are the rangers’ cats. When the deep snow comes they 
visit the rangers’ huts to hunt the mice which take refuge beneath the 
buildings and attempt to pillage the food supplies. 


ISLAND VILLAGE 


The coral islands scattered along the Gulf of San Blas on the northern coast of Panama are numbered by the hundreds. On the larger islands are 


the houses of reed and thatch in which the San Blas Indians live. 


CORAL ISLANDS OF PANAMA 


A Guest of the San Blas Indians—Sailing the Caribbean in a Cayuca—Savages Who Defy Change 


The San Blas Indians live on the 
coral islands which stretch along 
the northern coast of Panama. 
The English explorer and buc- 
caneer, William Dampier, de- 
scribed them accurately in his 
diaries and they have changed 
very little since that time. Their 
isolation has helped them to 
maintain their ancient customs 
and they have always been in- 
flexibly opposed to the entry of 
strangers. 'red McKim has been 
fortunate in gaining the favor of 
the influential members of the 
tribe who gave him their con- 
fidence and in time extended the 
hospitality of their hammocks. 
The material for the following 
sketches was gathered while he 
was living with the Indians.— 
Eprrontat. Note 


WAS in search of a gray- 

hair—a gray, human hair. 

To find it would clinch my 
belief. in its essential relation 
to persons past three-score, be- 
side winning me a _ carton 
of cigarettes. Captain Bush, 
cruising for coconuts, dropped 
me on one of the easterly is- 
lands of the archipelago with 
the remark: “There are some 
strange Indians on these far- 


By FRED McKIM 


The women of the San Blas Islands are scarcely less skilful than the 
men in handling the fragile cayucas in which all traffic between 
the islands is carried. 


ther islands that you haven’i 
visited. You are looking for 
new sights. Well, you'll find 
°em—all but one thing—gray 
hairs.” 

“Bet you a carton of ciga- 


rettes!” 


“Take it, but I don’t like 
sure things.” 

“How about old Sobaca, at 
Ticantiqui?” 

“Black as his medicine pots; 
and by the way, when you see 
him, ask about milk for or- 
phan babies.” 

I saw Sobaca three days 
later. An ancient Cuna, with 
penetrating eyes, and hair— 
alas! even as his pots. 

“Nuedu.” 

“Nuedi eya—I speak Eng- 
lish. Twenty years ago I been 
Boston, big village by the 
United States.” 

“You sailed there on coco- 
nut ship?” 

“Sure—I stay long time— 
two years. I been farmer in 
Boston; plant potatoes; cut big 
grass for feed horses.” 

“You liked Boston?” 

“Yes, I like it. Too damn 
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WOMEN AT WORK 


At an early age the women of the San Blas Islands learn the art of sewing and embroidering. They make beautiful blouses in red, blue, yellow 
and purple colors. Their jewelry consists of necklaces made of beads, coins or the teeth of wild animals. When quite young the noses of the 
girls are pierced and a metal ring inserted. 


cold.” Sobaca’s gesture indicated what he thought of Boston. 

“You like San Blas better?” 

“Sure! Indians got plenty things to do. Boston don’t got 
much.” 

I pondered this as Iguaniti’s cayuca raced abreast of a line of 
breakers rolling on to Nusadup. The Indians have coconuts, 
and cocos are cash in every season. There is no poverty where 
these tall palms stand gracefully laden. Epics are woven round 
the grape, and the lowly potato has been the toast of kings, yet 
potent drink and food for labor are but beginnings in the trans- 
formation of the coco. Add canoes for travel and fabric for 
their sails. Durable garments for their builder. Utensils for 
his earth table. Torch and oil for his fishing, and husks for 
his fire. A thread for his needle and a needle for his thread. 

This is the Coconut Coast of Panama, a romping ground of 
the char reable Caribbean, whose plumes of spray break through 
the reef to frolic in blue pastures. Here are coral islands num- 
bered in hundreds, waving green fronds and circled by bright 
beaches. 

On the larger of these are the San Blas habitations. Some 
so covered by the houses of reed and thatch as to have the ap- 
pearance of floating villages. 

The Cunas are short but powerfully built, the men averag- 
ing four feet eight in height, the women three inches less. They 
are one of the rarities, a tribe of pure lineage—the more re- 
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markable in that great mixing bowl, Central America. The 
sanguinary wake of the Spanish Conquest left them uncon- 
quered, and their lives and customs of today are the old ones 
of yesterday. 

Iguaniti is typical. His head is large and a mop of black 
hair serves in place of a hat. It is jet black but not coarse. 
His eyes are black and his nose almost Roman and finely chis- 
eled. He makes free with a shirt, throwing it over his back, 
then bringing one of the arms over his right shoulder, the 
other under his left arm, and ties them in front. He has 
knocked around Atlantic ports in sailing ships, but having seen 
what our coast cities and some in Europe have to offer he re- 
turned to his islands, well satisfied. I spoke of a mildewed pair 
of oxfords hanging in his house, “You wear those, I[guaniti?” 

“T buy in New York. Man tell me, ‘Buy these, boy; don’t 
punish your feet.’ But I not wear in San Blas; I like punish 
better.” 

* * * 

We made the lee of Nusadup in the purple twilight. The 
palms and roof thatches were in silhouette. Cooking fires glim- 
mered through the cane walls. We were welcomed by a friend 


of Iguaniti’s and given places in the circle around the pots. Our 


cloth was the green of huge banana leaves spread on the ground. 
Boiled breadfruit. Masi baked in ashes. These are the plan- 
tains, that look like bananas but are not palatable until 
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cooked. Chocolate sweetened with cane juice; locally sigua. 
Firelight on the vari-colored dresses of the women; glinting 
from their gold nose rings and bead-bound ankles. Black eyes 
and low laughter. Lifted gourds of sigua: “Itomala!” (let us 
test). 

Inatibiguinya, a famous killer of game, was to sing for us. 
A chant of Pisep Igala (the Peccary Hunt). There were whis- 
perings and pointings. I gave them little notice, but watched 
the deep-set eyes of Inatibiguinya as they looked beyond us to 
the opening scene of the chant. He tried his voice. It did 
not satisfy him. He left us for a few minutes and returned 
with a calabash bowl filled with liquid. This he stirred leis- 
urely. I rose to inspect it. The calabash seemed to be filled 
with water, with little splinters on the bottom. I looked more 
closely and fished one of them out. Questions followed. With 
a shrug of resignation I returned the calabash. Civilization is 
a snake that travels far. The trading schooner at River 
Banana has a portable phonograph. Inatibiguinya heard and 
was much impressed by it. He begged some used needles from 
the trader. Magic needles in which were concealed great and 
powerful songs. He immerses the needles in water for a day 
or two—three is better—then drinks the water which has ab- 
sorbed the spirit of the needles. Immediately his voice takes 
on the strength of the phonograph. He has grown to depend 
on this infused drink and cannot do well without it. Inatibi- 
guinya was in fine voice tonight. He chanted the story of 
Pisep Igala in a nasal tone, with a strongly marked accent; end- 
ing each phrasing in a long, sustained note. I am inclined to 
believe in the efficacy of the needle drink. 


* * * 


A slow awakening before the dawn. Sight and hearing were 
unconscious but there was a twitch of nostrils as the fragrance 
of wood smoke announced that others were stirring. The dark- 
ness was dissolving. Low voices and soft splashes along the 
beach as the cayucas took to the water. The People of the 
Palms were abroad in advance of the sun. 

I had no plantain walk to clean; no coconuts to gather. Med- 
itating on this over my gourd of chocolate I was a little sorry; 
sorry not to have been born to these fair isles where time is 
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CARVING STATUES 


These two boys are at work on the balsa figures which play an im- 

portant part in the religious ceremonies of the Indians. The boy at 

the left is a sibu, or one of the so-called “white Indians.” The sibu 

of course is merely an albino but the Indians look upon him as one 
specially favored by the gods. 
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HUSKING COCONUTS 


Where there are tall palms laden with coconuts there is no poverty. 
The coconut is one of the most important items in the Indians’ diet. 
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nothing-—the day and hour, they are of paramount importance. 

Caiyegurret, the Cane-Squeezing-Jump-Stick, is nearly de- 
scribed in its name. A pole, twenty feet long, has its heavy 
end lashed to a tree four feet above the ground. It is fixed 
horizontally, resting on a post about eight feet from the tree. 
An Indian mounts the free end of the pole, with a long stick 
in either hand to the ground to balance himself, and jumps 
the pole up and down as a diver tries a springboard. A stalk 
of sugar cane is pushed by inches between the post and spring- 
ing pole and the juice squeezed out is caught in a wooden 
bowl beneath. This is mixed directly with cacao to make the 
chocolate drink, or boiled down to sugar. 

There is always fun around the caiyegurret, and all like 
their turns on the spring pole. While this is a task, it is not 
a melancholy one. In fact I have never seen the Indians per- 
forming labor that could be classed under the head of some- 
thing grimly done. In the bush they like to hear their 
machetes ring and swing them with a conscious rhythm, Throw- 
ing coconuts to a ship, one will stand with a bare foot on either 
gunwale of his cayuca. Bending down he grasps a nut in each 
hand and straightens up with a snap, sending them flying to 
the catcher on the deck. Stripped to the waist, with his fine 
muscles playing, he will unload—with a flash of his eyes for 
“tally”—six to fifteen hundred nuts, according to the capacity 
of his cayuca. 

An old woman, Inapurinsop, at her most primitive of looms, 
was weaving a hammock to last the span of a life. She spoke, 
not of the day when it would be complete, but of her interest 
of the hour, “Ankotchi (my hammock) the light is good for us 
today.” Keen eyes smiled through wrinkles as she filled her 
pipe from my pouch. 

Keen eyes and sound teeth among the elderly—no baldness, 
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no gray hairs. I asked Inatibiguinya about the Indians’ Foun- 
tain of Youth. He shook his head. Putting his hand on my 
sleeve and looking into my eyes he said, “Indians have strong 
medicine. You not believe?” 

Did I not? Sometime I may be able to peer behind the 
curtain that separates the authen- 
tic from the devices of formalism 
here—but are they separable? 

About noon we were driven in- 
doors by a torrential downpour. 
While watching the women prepar- 
ing food against the return of the 
men afield I thought I had made 
a find of a new food combination. 
Taiguisop, intent and sober, grated 
many coconuts, The gratings went 
into a long wooden bowl, nearly 
full of water. Sisqua, her little 
sister, cut hard squash in small 
pieces in another bowl. Taigui- 
sop stirred the grated meat of the 
nuts until the water was like milk. 
Then she strained out the grated 
part with a puibu, half a large 
calabash drilled full of holes. The 
milky liquor was then put in the 
big, iron pot and brought to a boil. 
The squash was added and cooked 
until soft, then thoroughly beaten. 

This moi was a disappointing 
soup with no flavor. The two in- 
gredients, separately so tasty, neu- 
tralized each other. But an iguana 
cooked for me in some of the coco 
milk was more delicately flavored 
than chicken, and the broth was 
something to pass slowly over one’s 
taste buds. 

Iguaniti sails his cayuca as a 
good jockey breezes a horse, with 
a combination of free head and a 
little reserve. A Las Tres (Three 
O’clock) stands on the windward 
gunwale. The open sea rollers are 
huge, and when we are in the 
trough, they rob us of our breeze. 
As we rise we catch a sailful of wind and it is Three O’clock’s 
job, holding a loose line bent to the masthead, to throw his 
weight outboard to offset the pressure. These two do not es- 
timate; they react in conjunction, with years of experience and 
generations of instinct behind them. Theirs is not book sailing, 
but a borrowing to within an inch of chaos, to turn it into a 
boiling wake, with the inch to spare. They made a long sea- 
ward run, with, I surmise, a glow of, heart—and always the 
half smile that reserved an inch, no more, no less. 

For a few minutes we had company, first a-beam, then as 
after guard. Three O’clock called, “Nali!” and pointed to lee- 
ward. I saw a sickle fin cutting the water, then noticed a 
sickle tail, well astern of the fin. The shark nearly matched 
the cayuca for length and swam with a lazy motion of its tail. 
It came closer, to look us over with tiny, evil eyes; then fol- 
lowed in our wake. 

The Indians do not fear sharks, though they say that nali 
will sometimes rub against.a cayuca as though undecided what 
to do. For the barracuda they have a wholesome respect. 
These charge moving objects fiercely enough to give even an 
Indian swimmer a chill when overboard in their waters. Tabu 
will always return to the spot from which it has been driven. 
Scare tabu and he goes away, but returns at once to have a 
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THE GOD AND THE CHILD 


That the religion of the Cunas is no austere matter is indi- 

cated by this youngster’s familiarity with one of the large 

sacred figures. The Cunas have an elaborate mythology 

but their religious beliefs are not sharply defined. They 

believe vaguely in a supreme being who is the author 
of all good and evil. 


look at what seared him. Vigilance is necessary with tabu. 

At Yontupu, I gave Haya a homemade trolling spoon. The 
next day he reported catching five large fish, two of them bar- 
racudas, while sailing to Mauki. I gave spoons to Padilla 
and Olotibi, in return for a flute duet and iguana dance which 
they had volunteered in the name 
of past friendship. I told Padilla, 
that the way I had the sharp tip 
of the spoon bent toward the barb 
of the hook would prevent a fish 
getting off. They shook hands and 
departed. In two hours Padilla 
was back, with Olotibi, his insep- 
arable, following in his shadow. 
Padilla held out the spoon, which 
looked intact, and asked what was 
the matter with it. 

He had gone to Rio Diablo to 
troll and had hooked a large tar- 
pon. After a hardbattle, with the 
fish continually leaping, it finally 
shook out the hook. 

“But a tarpon is a hard fish to 
land, Padilla. When it leaps, it 
shakes its head like this,” and I 
used my hand to simulate the gy- 
rating fish. “Yes, that true—but 
you told me the bend, so, would 
hold the fish—and now I lose 
him.” 


* * % 


Captain Bush had told me to ask 
Sobaca about milk for orphan ba- 
bies. In reply to my question So- 
baca had nodded in affirmation, 
but withheld the story. Before I 
left he referred to it and told me 
to seek Olobacuilet, of Tupile, who 
could prepare the necessary medi- 
cine. It was on the way to Tupile 
that we had sailed in company 
with the shark. 

We found Olobacuilet in his 
house. He was preparing a bath 
for a man deficient in strength. 
This he was getting ready in a ten foot cayuca set up on blocks. 
The cayuca was half full of salt water. Floating in it were 
numbers of pieces of bark, all sharpened at one end so that 
their strength would pass more readily into the water. This 
was:tinged red from the bark. 

Olobacuilet gave us to understand that for us to witness the 
lolowat, which is the Bath-for-Strength, or to hear the incan- 
tations that accompanied it, would weaken its effectiveness. So 
we went to the kitchen part of the compound and warmed up 
some fried fish chunks while we waited. 

When Olobacuilet joined us, he said that his patient was 
still in the Bath-for-Strength, and would be for several hours; 
that already the Spirit-of-Weakness was being driven out and 
the man would be stronger when the sun rose on the morrow. 

Olobacuilet’s account of the milk for orphans first dealt with 
an animal he called molipebenikat, literally tapir-with-horns. 
This is the Cuna word for cow. Many countries, he had been 
told, have this strange molipebenikat. The Indian has no such 
animal. For the baby there is the milk of the mother. Should 
the mother die, there is no food for the baby. True, there are 
other nursing mothers in the village, but their breasts are for 
the flesh of their flesh. In the family of the motherless baby 
are the older women of the blood. All have borne children, 


but now their breasts are dry. 
God has made provision for 
this. He has created certain 
plants which have the power 
to restore the flow of milk to 
dry breasts. In three days it 
could be accomplished. 

Of the medicine, Olobacui- 
let would say little. Without 
the words by which God_ad- 
monished the plants when he 
created them, there’ is no re- 
sponse and no benefit. The 
medicine is for the Indian in 
his need. 

Each Indian I have ap- 
proached about this has as- 
sured me of the truth of 
the milk story. Perhaps, if 
pressed, as in some cases of 
apparent magic of which I 
have demanded visual proof, 
he would have said, “It was so 
in my father’s time.” As for 
myself—I do not know. There 
are strange whispers on the Co- 
conut Coast, and manifesta- 
tions that give one pause. Sor- 
cery? No—for the Cuna seeks 
only to do good. His magic 


is connected with God and His Woman, and so connected, The 


SKILFUL NEEDLEWORK 


Kurt Severin 


The women of the San Blas Islands marry at an early age, generally 
at about twelve or thirteen years. At this time their hair is cut short 
and remains -so for the rest of their lives. This young Cuna matron 
is doing appliqué work on a dress for her daughter. Beside her in the 


hammock is one of the native dolls. 


Tupile is a narrow island, 
with a slight indentation on 
the lee side that is quiet an- 
chorage. Her people and her 
palms are sturdy, and her ca- 
yucas, heeling under - sail, 
have a matchless grace. 

The colors, on this late after- 
noon, gave all things a spirit- 
ual glow. The near waters 
were light green and turquoise, 
in broad ribbons. Beyond, a 
plain of indigo met the white 
cascades of the barrier reef. 

Chief Inawelipe and I sat on 
an overturned cayuca. The 
quiet spirit of Tupile and 
some of her changing colors 
were reflected in his kindly 
face. He had a stick of wood 
in his hand. From this he cut 
a shaving and held the shaved 
portion of the stick to my nose. 
It had an odor not unlike cam- 
phor, with a suggestion of ce- 
dar. The wood is satin-yellow 
and splits evenly. Satiwawa is 
the Cuna name. It repels in- 
sects and does not rot. Suar 
nuedi (a good wood). 


A white Indian boy was playing with his brown brothers near 


Great Nele will tell you, there is no magic, but only under- us. Sibu, the albinos are called. Inawelipe asked if I wanted 


standing. 


ste 


AT THE LANDING 


(Continued on page 43) 


In the Cuna villages the thatched-roofed- houses are built close to the shore in a clearing surrounded by stately coconut trees. The San Blas 


house consists of a single room which generally accommodates several families. 


shared by different families. Here Cuna women are seen carrying baskets of coconuts to a waiting schooner. 


saw the camera. 


The cooking is done in a separate cook house which is also 
They covered their faces when they 
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DINOSAUR OF THE 
INSECT WORLD 


The Praying Mantis, Tyrant and Destroyer 


By EDWIN WAY TEALE 


Photographs by the author 


ROUND THE WORLD, the praying mantis is linked with 
curious customs, legends and superstitions. 

In China, the insects are carried about in bamboo cages 
and matched like fighting cocks. In Japan, they are tethered 
to bedposts to catch mosquitoes. In Australia, they are set 
in windows to rid the house of flies. Africans believe the man- 
tis can bring the dead to life. French peasants imagine its 
outstretched forelegs will show a lost child the way home. And, 
in our own Southern states, its black “tobacco juice” saliva 
is supposed to kill mules. 

Under many aliases, the mantis is familiar to far corners 
of the globe. It is found in practically all warm countries 
and sometimes even where freezing weather occurs in winter. 
Explorers have met it high on the flanks of the Himalayas, 
16,500 feet above sea level. In the United States, during re- 
cent years, it has been increasing rapidly, especially in the 
East. 

Back of this fact, lies an interesting story. In the late 
eighteen-nineties, two nurserymen, one near Philadelphia, the 
other at Rochester, noticed strange giant insects, almost as long 
as their hands, crawling among the foliage of bushes and trees. 
The immigrant mantes, by a curious circumstance, had reached 
this country from opposite sides of the globe at almost the 
same time. The Philadelphia insects had come from the 
Orient; those in Northern New York from Europe. Both 
species are thought to have arrived as stowaways in the form 
of cocoons attached to packing material protecting imported 
nursery stock. 

A third species of mantis is native 'to southern states. It is 
found from the Carolinas to California and from southern New 
Jersey and Illinois to the Gulf of Mexico. All three types are 
invaluable allies of the gardener. When young, they feed upon 
plant lice; when older, upon the thousand and one larger pests 
gardens are heir to. Department of Agriculture officials have 
been active in spreading the mantis as an aid to farmers. 

Almost everywhere the characteristic pose of the insect, with 
its powerful spined forelegs raised as though in prayer, has 
linked it in the popular imagination with religion. The Nun, 
the Priest, the Saint, the Soothsayer, the Suppliant, are fre- 
quent local names. Even the scientific term, mantis, comes from 
the Greek word meaning diviner. 

Paradoxically, however, the mantis is the most bloodthirsty 
of insects. Its very attitude of prayer is a preparation for at- 
tack. With its wings resembling leaves and its green or brown- 
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THE ATTACK 


The mantis moves towards its prey as stealthily as aicat. When it is within strik- 
ing distance the powerful spiked forepaw is raised to strike with lightning speed. 
Here a mantis is attacking an ant, the only insect it ordinarily avoids. Though the 
mantis will unhesitatingly attack hornets, wasps and bumblebees, it is wary of the ant. 


ish body invisible among the foliage, it awaits its prey. To the 
winged and crawling folk of pasture and bush, the mantis is 
a fantastic nightmare terror. Let a blundering beetle or an 
unwary butterfly come too close and the forelegs dart out faster | 
than the eye can follow. Their spiked blades snap shut over 
the victim’s body like the toothed jaws of a steel trap. Escape 
is impossible. 

Picture the mantis as it must appear in the eyes of the vic- 
tim. If you magnify a bee to human size and enlarge the man- 
tis proportionately, the latter becomes a terrifying monster 


THE SLAYER 


In appearance the mantis is an ungainly creature, yet it can move with speed and is extraordinarily well equipped to maintain its lordly position 


in the insect world. Its forepaws are veritable flails with which to cuts its prey to pieces. 


Tis tiny feet can gain a foothold anywhere for each one 


is provided with clinging organs and a tiny hook. With its powerful jaws it can easily paralyze its enemies. The ease with which the mantis balances 
itself on a stalk of grass is indicated in this picture. 


stretching nearly sixty feet from spiked paws to speared tail. 
It rears higher than a two-story building and its great compound 
eyes are bigger than windowpanes. Far huger than the Tyran- 
nosaurus Rex, greatest meat-eater of the Age of Reptiles, it 
would have forelegs with folding blades longer than automo- 
biles, each equipped with foot-long stilettos of bone. 

Such must be the fantastic form of the mantis as viewed by 
the smaller insects. Even to our eyes, its long body and bony 
armor often suggest a prehistoric monster in miniature. 

Yet, the mantis not only is harmless to man and beast but 
it is easily domesticated and makes a fascinating pet. Orien- 
tals often carry them about tied to their wrists by silk threads. 
With pointed, inquisitive faces and alert eyes, the insects fol- 
low your every move. At times, with heads cocked on one 
side, they seem almost ready to speak. The mantis is the only 
insect in the world that can turn its head like a man. 

After each meal, this curious insect cleans itself like a kit- 
ten. It goes carefully over its feet and legs and washes its 
face with one forepaw. One summer, by feeding the captives 
crickets, grasshoppers, beetles and even bits of hamburger and 
corned beef, I made pets of nearly a dozen full-grown mantes. 
Each morning, and several times during the day, they would 
drink water from a teaspoon, bending down like miniature 


horses drinking from a trough after the day’s work is over. 

They soon became used to the house, and, when provided 
with a plant upon which to rest, would remain motionless for 
hours at a time. Both the male and the female are provided 
with wings. But only the male flies for any great distances, 
usually starting his aerial journeys at dusk. The bigger, heav- 
ier females use their wings for downward flights from higher 
to lower objects. Mantes never catch prey on the wing as 
does the dragonfly. They lie in wait for it among the leaves 
of a bush, tree or plant or stalk it with the stealth of a cat. 

Almost every insect that comes within its reach contributes 
to its diet. Observers have seen it devour horseflies, meal- 
worms, leaf hoppers, Mayflies, tomato worms, cucumber 
beetles, grasshoppers, locusts, blister beetles, crickets and but- 
terflies. It is this varied diet that makes the mantis such an 
invaluable ally of the agriculturist. 

The menu of a single female was once listed by a German ob- 
server. It ate, in a few days, dozens of flies, several large 
grasshoppers, some young frogs and finally a striped lizard three 
times as long as itself. In Buenos Aires, a species of South 
American mantis is said to seize and eat small birds. 

The appetite of the mantis is prodigious. You often see 
one mantis devour another of equal size, consuming everything 
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IN ACTION 


spider clasped in the deadly vise of its fore- 
ws, the mantis at the left prepares to para- 
se its victim by biting through the back of its 
ck. In the center picture another mantis pre- 
res to attack a butterfly which has alighted 
arby. In order to balance itself before the 
tack, the mantis has thrust one of its long legs 
r ahead. At the right a mantis hangs easily 
am a tiny branch above last year’s cocoon. 
ith its pointed, inquisitive face and alert eyes, 
looks almost ready to speak. The mantis is 
e only insect in the world that can turn its 


except the bony legs and in- 
edible wings. Apparently, it 
has no difficulty in finishing 
the meal. Like Mark Twain’s 
aunt who warmed the water 
before she drowned the kit- 
tens, I often put crickets and 
grasshoppers in an ammonia 


jar before feeding them to 
mantis pets. The strong 
fumes coming from the 
proffered food never ap- 
peared to disturb the mantes in the least. 

In fact nothing seems to upset their digestive systems. Two 
research scientists in a St. Louis laboratory tell of daubing 
green paint thickly over a portion of one mantis to mark it 
for observation. The next day, one of the other insects de- 
voured it, green paint and all. So far as could be seen, the 
meal agreed with it perfectly. 

One of the most venomous insects in the world is the black 
widow spider, a deadly creature with a coal-black body and 
red hourglass marking on its stomach. Yet, last summer, I saw 
a mantis attack and eat a good part of a full-grown female. 
The poison of the black widow is said to be more deadly than 
the venom of a rattlesnake and has proved fatal, on several 
occasions, to humans. Whether the 
mantis swallowed the poison sacs of the 
spider could not be determined, but, at 
least, it showed no ill effects during 
the week I observed it afterwards. 

In eating its victim, the mantis 
usually hangs head downward from 
a plant or bush. If a hornet or 
bumblebee has been captured, it 
is held, stinger out, in the vicelike 
grip of the forelegs. With a bite of 
its mandibles, the mantis always strikes 
at the spinal nerves back of the neck, 
paralyzing its victim. The curious 
mouth of the mantis seems to function 
like a pair of hair clippers, the parts 
moving forward and back rather than 
up and down. Tiny “fingers” on 
either side help push the food into the 
insect’s mouth. 


head like a human being. 
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This baby mantis, only a few hours old, rests on 

the head of a lead pencil. From this picture it is 

easy to see why this creature has been called the 
“praying” mantis. 


From the moment it is born, the mantis is carnivorous, hunt- 
ing and eating live prey. When full-grown, it attacks a hornet, 
a bumblebee, or a wasp just as fearlessly as it does a fly or 
cricket. In fact, with the cunning of instinct, it often lies in 
wait near the burying ground of the digger wasp. When this 
winged killer returns with its prey, the mantis strikes like a 
bolt of lightning and then leisurely dines on both the wasp and 
its victim. 

No insect has more courage in battle than the praying man- 
tis. It will fight against tremendous odds and continue the 
struggle until it is virtually dismembered. 

Once, I witnessed an exciting fifteen-minute battle between a 
full-grown mantis and a large black and orange garden spider. 
The mantis, with wings outstretched, had been caught in the net 
of the spider. Its forelegs were free. Time and again, as the 
spider danced along its swaying web, ready to throw a deadly 
loop over its prize, the mantis would lash out with its scythe- 
like legs. The wind, catching the outspread wings of the man- 
tis like sails, was billowing out the net and threatening to break 
it. The spider darted back and forth. Its excitement seemed 
to increase. Rushing in a fraction of an inch too close, it was 
snapped up by the terrible forepaws of its prisoner. Five 
minutes later, the mantis, with the aid of the wind, had broken 
free and was calmly eating its would-be eater on the ground 
below. 

Curiously enough, the only ad- 

. versary in the insect world the man- 
tis seems to fear is the tiny ant! 

When this David and _ Goliath 
meeting occurs, the mantis almost in- 
variably backs down. A dozen times, 
mantes that would rear up and show 
fight if confronted by even a cat or 
dog would retreat and refuse to 
take live ants offered as_ food. 
This antipathy probably dates to the 
first days of the mantis. Ants often 
cluster about mantis cocoons in spring 
waiting to attack and eat the soft and 
helpless baby insects as they wriggle 
free. A day or two later, with their 
bodies hardened, the little mantes are 
a match for their enemies and are left 
alone. Eut, sometimes, from a single 
cocoon, as many as a hundred of the 


new-born insects fall prey to the attack of the ants. 

Even before the mantes are full-grown, they frequently fight 
to the death among themselves with the victors dining on the 
vanquished. At the start of such duels, the contestants box 
like kittens sparring for an opening. With forelegs locked to- 
gether, they sometimes will remain motionless for as much as ten 
minutes. The one retreating is always attacked. The battle ends 
when one insect gets into a position where it can bite into the 
neck of its opponent just back of the head where the bony ar- 
mor ends. So little do these insects depend upon the brain cen- 
ters, that I have seen mantes whose heads had been severed in 
battle still moving their legs and standing upright as much as 
ten hours after the fatal injury. 

At the end of the mating season, the female almost invari- 
ably devours her mate. The male, a slender, swaggering fel- 
low, is no match for the larger, heavier female. One female 
may mate with several males during the last days of summer, 
eating each in turn. She may also produce more than one egg- 
case, marvelous nests formed of solidified froth and containing 
as many as one hundred fifty or two hundred eggs. 

About the size of a hickory nut and the color of ripe grain, 
these cocoons are attached to weeds, briars, branches and walls. 
They have a curious center strip running from top to bottom, 
composed of flat leaves laid one on top of the other like tiles. 
These leaves form tiny corridors leading into the interior of 
the cocoon. It is between them that the new-born insects crawl 
to freedom. 

Usually the cocoons are completed in from one to three 
hours. The female mantis never glances at the wonder she 
creates. Hanging head downward, she performs this triumph 
of instinct. White gummy material, issuing from the tip of 


YOUTH AND AGE 


The upper photograph of the handful of baby mantes was taken a few hour 

they came from the cocoon. A little larger than mosquitoes, vhey are pe 

formed insects exactly like the full grown mantes, except for the wings 

grown in later on. The full grown mantis is seen in the lower picture tied 

wrist by means of a thread, like the pet mantes so common in Oriental cou 

These insects quickly become used to captivity and will eat bits of meat hs 
a toothpick or in tweezers. 


her abdomen, like toothpaste squeezed from a tube, is beaten 
into froth by tiny appendages that whirl like eggbeaters and 
are constantly in motion during the making of the nest. The 
tip of the abdomen moves methodically back and forth, mov- 
ing in increasingly larger circles, building up the egg-case much 
as a threshing machine builds up a strawstack. 

At regular intervals, the eggs are laid in this sea of froth. 
A few minutes after it reaches the air, the froth solidifies. 
Later, after it has weathered the gales of winter, the cocoon, 
: _. and especially the inner wall surrounding the eggs, becomes so 
THE END OF THE MATING SEASON tough that it can be cut only with difficulty by means of a 


The mating season ends tragically for the male mantis, who is de- safety razor blade. ‘ 
voured by the more powerful and more brutal female. Here the When touched by flame, the material of the nest gives off 


partly consumed body of a dead male is seen lying on a leaf, its an odor similar to that of burning silk. Cocoons which are 
wings lifted in the “specter” pose. Before its ghastly meal is com- z 


pleted, the female will have eaten all but the legs and the wings. (Continued on page 47) 


th the promenaders on a sunny day in Rome walks one of Italy's potential defenders. 
rifle bravely slung across his back, he wears the uniform of one of the youngest 
Fascist organizations. 


FOLLOWING THE 


CAFE AND ROOF TOP 


The native section of Cairo is crowded 
with cafés where corpulent merchants 
spend hours discussing business. 
drinking tea and puffing at their water 
pipes. The gentleman in the red fez 
has had to call upon the professional 
letter reader to learn the contents of 
a communication he has just received. 
At the right, we look over the white 
roof tops of Tripoli, the seaport of 
Italy’s large colony in North Africa. 


SUNLIGHT A 


Photographs by Fritz 
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One of Taormina’s younger citizens dreams lazily 
on a balcony high above the Sicilian shore line. 
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ID THE MEDITERRANEAN 
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HOLIDAY AT POSITANO 


The Gulf of Salerno which lies south 
of Naples-is one of the most beauti- 
ful sections of Italy. The mountains 
of the Sorrentine Peninsula, clothed 
in olive groves and orange orchards, 
rise abruptly from the sea and cling- 
ing to the cliffs along the coves and 
inlets are many white fishing villages 
and medieval towns. The girl at the 
right is enjoying the sunlight on the 
beach at Positano. 


| 
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The street urchins of Cairo are legion, impudent, mischievous and good-natured. This 
Arab youngster has had a busy morning selling newspapers and feels that he has 
earned his mid-day siesta. 


These girls are members of the younger generation in 
Uzbekistan—the first generation that has never been 
forced to wear the hideous black veil of woven horse 
hair which was a symbol of complete subjection. The 
girl at the left is carrying apricot branches in full flower ; 


in the center is. one of the contestants in the Asiatic Art 
Olympiad, and at the right is a shock brigader at work 
in a cotton field. 


Sovfoto 


FAREWELL TO MAHOMET 


The New Women of Soviet Asia—Tragedies of the Harem—Young Uzbeks at Work 


By LANGSTON HUGHES 


HE Vice-President of the Uzbek Socialist Soviet Republic, 
north of Afghanistan, is a woman, Jahan Abinova. The 
day that I saw her in the offices of the vast new government 
building at Tashkent, she was dressed in a plain black skirt 
and a sweater pulled over a high-necked Russian blouse. She 
looked not unlike a woman clerk in a cooperative food store. 

Jahan Abinova is thirty-five years old. She is short and 
dark. Her olive complexion is not unlike that of an American 
mulatto. Her face is plain and strong. Her hair is bobbed and 
very black. She is slight and dynamic. She spoke rapidly and 
simply, and seldom smiled. 

She was born of poor peasants in a Kazakstan village, she 
said. When she was eleven years old, she was sold for one 
hundred and fifty rubles as the fourth wife of a rich bey. He 
was not kind to her. On the eve of the 1917 revolution, her 
husband moved with his four wives to Tashkent. In October 
Lenin and the Bolsheviks triumphed in far-away St. Peters- 
burg and Moscow. Abinova learned that the Tsar had fallen 
and that soldiers and beys would no longer rule Central Asia. 
Sensing the unrest of the times, she ran away from her hus- 
band and never came back. 

She was one of the very first women in Uzbekistan to dare 
take off her veil. In those days hundreds of thousands of women 
were locked in harems, not daring to remove the heavy black 
paranjas over their faces. But Abinova went bravely ahead 
creating for herself a new life in the big Oriental city of Tash- 
kent that no longer belonged to the Tzar and the mullahs. 

She had no friends, but she found a job as a kitchen helper 
in a Tartar household. When the first schools were opened 
for native women, she went to them and learned to read and 
write. In 1920 she went into the women’s department of the 
Young Communist League, and in 1924 she was admitted to 
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the Party. At that time, it was not easy to find Uzbek women 
brave enough to join the Communist Party or take an active 
part in any kind of public life. For thousands of years women 
in Uzbekistan had been only the pretty prisoners of men and, 
among the poor, the beasts of burden, as well. They did not 
know what it meant to be free. 

But Jahan Abinova must have been made for freedom. She 
was made, too, with an ardent zeal for inspiring a desire for 
freedom in others. It was her mission to spread the new life 
among the veiled women of Uzbekistan, to arouse the timid 
ones to come out of their harems, to cast off their veils, and 
take advantage of the new Soviet laws. It was a brave and 
dangerous business. Women were daily being killed by irate 
fathers and husbands of the old school for merely lifting their 
veils, to say nothing of agitating as Abinova was doing. 

In her book, “Red Star In Samarkand,” Anna Louise Strong 
describes the mob murders and lynchings of women that went 
on in those days. One girl agitator was killed, her body cut 
into little bits, and her remains sent back to the Party as a 
warning. The religious and reactionary males were determined 
to keep their harems and their female underlings. All the 
mosques of Allah were on the men’s side, and the mullahs 
preached against the liberation of women. | Religious warnings 
were broadcast that if women so much as thought of lifting 
their veils or leaving their many-wived husbands, Allah 
would be furious. 

There were hundreds of murders of women; there were beat- 
ings and tortures; but gradually veils came off and harem 
doors opened until today the majority are at least partially 
freed of the old male dominations of the past. Certainly this 
liberation of the women is one of the great epics of Soviet 
Asia. It will be celebrated in song and story for many genera- 


. 
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tions to come. Its historical significance is tremendous. 

Even in the Communist Party ten years ago there were fe- 
male members still wearing the veil. But in 1928 the Party 
made a rule that all Communist women must unveil, and that 
no Party man could keep a woman of his household veiled. 
By that time, however, many women of Uzbekistan had already 
taken off the long hideous black paranja. The heroic work of 
pioneers like the now famous Abinova had begun to bear fruit. 
In 1929 at the Second Uzbek Congress of Soviets, this cour- 
ageous little woman was elected Vice-President of the Republic! 
Strangely enough, many of those voting for her were men who, 
ten years before, would never have dreamed of tolerating the 
existence of an unveiled native woman. 

In addition to the story of Jahan Abinova, there are many 
thrilling tales of the difficult rise of women to freedom in this 
once backward Soviet Asia. There is the dramatic story of 


Tamara Khanum, the dancer, defying the traditions of a thou- 


sand years to appear on a public stage; or that of old Annagol 
Jumaieva in Turkmenia who learned to read after fifty and 
is now a member of the Party and the head of a Children’s 
Garden; or the amazing tale of Shadiva, a young Communist 
leader, who was a girl-wife at ten, but who is now a student 
in the university at Moscow. 

But even more thrilling than these tales of individual devel- 
opment are the accomplished facts in the mass development 
of the women of Central Asia. 

Listen to the tale of the building of the Women’s Club of 
Tashkent now benefiting thousands of mothers and girls. This 
club was erected under the supervision of the Women’s De- 


SCHOOL CHILDREN IN THE YOUNG REPUBLIC 


partment of the Communist Party. But at first it was very 
difficult to get any cooperation from the men of the city, even 
as laborers. One reason: the women announced in advance 
that they intended to have connected with the club a tea house 
where they might sit in the open like men and drink tea. 

Immediately the irate males of Tashkent rose in opposition. 
What! Women gathering in a public tea house unveiled, 
drinking tea! By the head of the Prophet, NO! It should 
never happen. That was too much. Not a man would turn 
a spade to help them. 

Perhaps the male Party members were all too active doing 
other things. Anyhow, according to the story, the women 
bravely set forth digging the foundations and carting material. 
The men, finally realizing they were determined to have a 
club with a tea house attached—and that good wages were paid 
to workers, too—joined in and helped them. Result: today 
in the heart of the Old Town (the former native quarter of 
Tashkent as distinguished from the Russian section under the 
colonial regime) there stands a large modern club house—and 
across the street on a raised terrace is a courtyard where tea 
is served to parties of women, that all the passing world may 
see and marvel. Another tradition of the centuries is broken! 

Halima Kasakova, a member of the Tashkent City Soviet, con- 
ducted us through the club building the first day I visited there 
in company with a delegation of American workers. 

Comrade Kasakova is a middle aged woman. She did not 
take off her veil until 1925. She was forty years old when she 
learned to read and write. But her eagerness to learn and her 
energy in fighting for the cause of women’s freedom in a city 
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Today in Uzbekistan boys and girls enjoy equal privileges. Under the old Mohammedan regime girls were not taught to read or write and they were 
often sold into marriage at eleven or twelve years of age. Now school training is compulsory for girls as well as boys and all professions are 
open to women, 
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THE NEW WOMEN 


Tamara Khanum, the dancer at the left, is one of the 
most distinguished artists in Uzbekistan. After the revo- 
lution she was one of the first women to excel in the art . 


of the dance and appear on a public stage. 


At the right 


is one of the ablest workers on a large collective farm. 
Only a few years ago she took off the veil she had been 
wearing all her life to take an active part in the work 
of the new state. The two youngsters in the center picture 
with their strangely braided hair are typical Uzbek girls 
of the new generation. They are enjoying the Musical 
Olympiad which is held in the stadium at Tashkent. 


of veils and harems has won for her a high executive position 
in the management of the Women’s Club and an elective post 
in the City Soviet. 

A tall, hardy, pleasantly wrinkled woman, Halima Kasakova 
talked to us with a glowing pride of the tremendous importance 
of the club to the women of Tashkent. 

“You see,” she said, (we were standing in a class for the liqui- 

dation of illiteracy where reading was being taught to adults) 
““there are veiled women in this class, even now. Some of them are 
afraid of their husbands, their fathers. But when they learn 
to read and write, when they realize how useful they can be, 
when they understand that they can get work if they choose 
and earn their own living, they will no longer be afraid to 
take off that ugly veil. Some of them are still religious, too,” 
she whispered. “They think Allah wants them to keep a veil 
on.” : 
We smiled. In the class of some fifteen women four were 
veiled. But one or two others had their veils thrown back over 
their heads, ready to pull them down when they went into 
the street on their way home. They sat at their desks like 
children, learning the new Latin alphabet from simple books. 
One girl had a baby lying on the desk in front of her. Others 
had left their children in the nursery provided for them. They 
were a strange mixture of old and young, veiled and unveiled, 
this class learning the once forbidden mystery of letters. An- 
other age-long Mussulman tradition broken—women learning 
to read and write. 

While mothers are studying in their classes or away at work 
in the new factories, the children in the kindergartens and nur- 
series of the Women’s Club are not left in idleness. There are 
teachers for them, too. Indeed the whole Club seemed to me 
like one vast school. Ina large sunny room thirty little children 
of varied Asiatic races and tribes were taking the first steps 
in a modern Soviet education. There were simple charts and 
bright pictures on the walls, little models of houses and thea- 
‘ters and tractors. The children, very clean and cute with their 
little brown and-yellow faces, black hair and almond eyes, 
stood before their big sand pit and gave a loud greeting in 
unison for the visitors, raising their small fists in solidarity 
with the international proletariat. Then they sang us a song 
about cotton growing and the way people work on collective 
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farms. Thus Soviet education is proceeding in Central Asia. 

In the nursery we visited next, we saw how younger ones are 
taught to dress and undress before taking a nap, to place their 
clothes in a box at the foot of the bed and put their shoes in 
order. We saw their wash room with towel, cup, and tooth 
brush for each child under a simple little colored symbol. 

On the same floor, across from the nurseries, there is an ex- 
cellent exhibit of wax models and charts on child care. There 
is a graduated display of the proper food for children of dif- 
ferent ages. There are several cases of frightening things out 
of the past on exhibit, too: charms, dangerous herbs, fake medi- 
cines, and feather shakers used on sick children by the witch 
doctors. Vigorous warnings are posted against them. 

The Women’s Club has a visiting nurse service, and a con- 
sultant for pre-natal care connected with the Institute for Mother 
and Child. In the old days the mortality rate for Uzbek ba- 
bies was very great. Then a mother often bore ten children 
—and raised but one. Improper feeding, bad water, no sense 
of sanitation contributed to their early deaths. Mothers in 
child-birth used to say with Eastern fatalism, “If this one dies, 
Allah will send another in due time.” 

A bad custom which the Soviet health services have to some 
extent succeeded in destroying is that of using the old style 
Uzbek baby bed or cradle. This little wooden box, usually 
on rockers and gaily painted, has a round hole for the child’s 
buttocks cut in the center of it. The child was tied in this 
cradle in a more or less rigid position for hours, even days 
at a time. In a land where water is scarce, this device saved 
washing linen, but what it did to the children is another story. 
Many Uzbeks today have flat heads. These beds are the cause. 
Many babies died or were permanently affected by the cramped 
position. Flies crawled into their mouths, and insects stung 
them. They grew inactive. Now in every child clinic and 
health exhibit these cruel beds are on display with attendants 
to explain to mothers what dangerous devices they are. 

As we left the Club and walked across the street to the fa- 
mous tea terrace, Backli Gulan, a bobbed-haired, golden-skinned 
girl, walked along beside me. Minus any of the timid shyness 
that Oriental women in non-Soviet countries might have dis- 
played with a strange man, this girl walked calmly beside me 
like a woman of the West. She spoke to me in simple Russian 
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allowed to walk in the streets. 


that, limited as my knowledge was, I could occasionally under- 
stand. Yes, she was an Uzbek, she said. Of course, a Kom- 
somol. No, she had never worn a paranja. (I realized then 
that she had grown up since the revolution.) Yes, she was 
married. Her husband was a Party man. (And I learned 
later that her brother was Gafur Gulan, the famous proletarian 
poet.) Her work? Cultural worker at the Women’s Club, 

We sat on the open terrace and had tea. We could see the 
passing crowds in the Oriental street: turbaned men, high- 
wheeled carts loaded with goods, camels, women and girls— 
occasionally a veiled woman. And directly across from us, the 
tall square front of the Women’s Club. 

“You know,” one of our translators said, “there are women 
in this town who have never seen street cars; women who mar- 
ried long before the revolution and have never been out of their 
harems. Do not think that we communists have reached every- 
one yet, by any means. You see how some in the streets are 
still veiled. Well, there are others like them behind the grey 
walls of all Uzbek villages and towns, others who are not even 
But very few young ones are 
veiled any more. They are mostly the old and religious.” 

I looked at the colored murals about us on the three walls 
of the tea house: unveiled women working in the factories, 
girls standing beside airplanes, students learning to fire rifles. 
“Those are the women that are increasingly being developed 
here in the Soviet East,” said our translator. I could not 
doubt but that she was right. Slowly but surely the new world 
would transform the old. 

The next day I went to the New Woman’s Hospital on the 
edge of the Old Town. It was opened in 1930—a large plain 
building from without, towering above the trees that surrounded 
it. The chief doctor, who conducted us through the hospital, 
was a Russian woman in spotless white except for a string of 
amber beads about her neck. 

We went first to the sun-porch where convalescent patients 
have their meals. We sat down for a half-hour while the 
Chief Doctor told us about the hospital and its work. Then 
she took us through several of the departments, later turning 
us over to an assistant. 

At first, native women were very backward about availing 
themselves of the facilities of the hospital. They were shy and 
afraid. They had never seen such a house for the sick before. 
They did not know what would happen to them there. Grad- 


ually their prejudices are being overcome, but even this year 
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A COMMITTEE IN SESSION 


At the Dzershinsky collective farm a woman, who was once a wearer 

of the long black veil, is now a member of the executive committee 

of the Party. She is seen here with the other members of the com- 

mittee examining the record of a Party member during one of the 
periodical “cleansings.” 
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THE MOSQUE TODAY 


In Uzbekistan many of the old mosques and Mohammedan. schools, 

in which the Koran was almost the sole source of knowledge, have 

been transformed into new Soviet schools and cultural institutes. 

These young students are preparing their lessons on the steps of 
one of these mosques. 
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native women coming for treatment are only forty per cent of 
the cases received, the others being Russian residents of the 
town. 

“For the native women,” said the Chief Doctor, “our hospital 
is not just a place for medical treatment. It is a school, too. 
Before our patients go back to their families, we teach them 
how to take care of their bodies, safeguard their health, and 
bring sanitation into their homes. In this respect we pay spe- 
cial attention to expectant mothers, for Uzbek women have 
suffered greatly in the past through loss of children. So many 
babies died. Now all our maternity cases are carefully fol- 
lowed up by a visiting nurse service. Everything is done to make 
and keep the child healthy.” 

The staff of this New Women’s Hospital consists of eleven 
doctors—ten women and one man, Three of the women phy- 
sicians are of Asiatic nationality, the others are Russian. There 
are thirty-eight nurses and twenty-four midwives. Thirteen of 
the nurses are Uzbek. 

I was struck by the apparent devotion of the Russian women, 
both nurses and doctors, to the work of the hospital. During 

(Continued on page 47) 
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THE ESKIMO HUNTER 


The walrus hunt is one of the most exciting spectacles the primitive north affords. This Eskimo stands on an ice ridge with his harpoon poised 


to throw. 


SHOOTING SOUND FROM ARCTIC TO EQUATOR 


Adventures with Camera and Microphone—Filming a Walrus Hunt—Outwitting 


OR many years camera men have roamed from the Arctic 
circle to the tropical jungles in search of new material for 
The quest has always been an exciting 


moving pictures. 
one and there are always un- 
foreseen difficulties. The in- 
troduction of sound and the 
complicated apparatus it re- 
quires have increased these 
difficulties and today the quest 
for moving picture romance in 
icy wastes and mysterious for- 
ests calls for increased ingenu- 
ity, skill and resourcefulness. 
It seems simple when a di- 
rector friend tells me he car- 
ried a sound outfit into the 
Arctic and returned with sev- 
enty thousand feet of film, 
most of it bearing the wavy 
imprint of sound track. But 
there’s many a slip between 
the stein and the lip, between 
the name and the noise. Three 
years ago Van Dyke went into 
Africa with sound equipment 
weighing thousands of pounds. 
He hid the generator two hun- 
dred yards from the micro- 
phone so that its whirring 
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solve. Here a 
“trolley shot.” 


Elephants and Lions in Africa 


By ANDREW R. BOONE 


FILMING IN AFRICA 


Africa presents scores of difficult problems for the camera man to 


camera has been set up on two makeshift rails for a 
Two spotlights are rolled along behind on a truck. 


could not penetrate to the delicate diaphragm of the “mike.” 
Less than two years ago he plunged into the Arctic, bearing with 
him in five rather small suitcases so-called one-man equipment 


which he carted along for each 
day’s shooting. Storage batter- 
ies now replace large electrical 
field plants and perform their 
wonders even as gales from the 
North Pole beat down on their 
heated boxes. 

Let me carry you with me 
to some of these distant loca- 
tions. In one minute we drop 
into the freezing Arctic, north 
of the  seventieth parallel; 
soon afterwards we penetrate 
into the Uganda. In such 
places we find Van Dyke, or 
others of his kind. I mention 
him because he has, perhaps, 
attained a place somewhat 
more preeminent than other 
adventurous directors. And, 
too, I know him; this explains 
many a tale that passes 
through the writer’s mill... . 

“Tce!” The word passed 
quickly from bow to stern of 
the little vessel. Passengers 


& we 


ON GREENLAND’S ICE 


Filming in the frozen north is arduous work both in winter and 

summer. Sometimes the camera men work alternately in blizzards 

and summer-warm days. The weather is always treacherous and 
unpredictable. 


moved to the rail and binoculars 
‘were leveled on the horizon. 
Little could be seen at first; just 
an unusually rough line that 
should be level. Soon it became 
quite lumpy. Then white showed 
where it had been blue a moment 
before. They were bearing down 
on the ice pack, soon moving 
through it, avoiding the larger 
bergs, drifting recklessly through 
the smaller ones. 

Thirty days elapsed. Ice was 
interesting before. Now it had 
become an awful bore. The com- 
pany looked out over thousands 
of square acres of it. The packs 
weighed several million tons 
each. Once in a while two packs 
would come together with a rend- 
ing crash. 

“About a half mile distant one 
particular patch had a brown 
scab on its side,” Van Dyke re- 
called. “Leveling my glasses on | 
it disclosed the fact that the scab 
moved and heaved and otherwise 
contorted itself. Then individual 
parts of the scab began to take 
shape and form and disport themselves in various forms and 
poses. 

“ “Walrus.” ” 

“There they were. One of the many Arctic things that we 
had gone a long way to photograph. A herd of ten to fifteen 
—another of twenty-five to fifty—still another of nearly a hun- 
dred. Within a square of a mile, there must have been close 
to three or four hundred walruses. They reminded me some- 
what of ‘crocs’ on the banks of the Victoria Nile. 

“The camera crew is ordered to the boats and Eskimos to. the 
umiaks. Hustle, bustle, a little confusion; finally order and 
definite lines of action for each as the boats cleared the ship. 
Quiet, stealthy approach from the windward. Low, carefully 
guarded speech. The camera crew unloads on the ice. A man 
going ahead picks a safe trail over the ice, the camera crew 
crawling after him with equipment on their backs. Finally, 
the cameras are in position—the signal is given and the umiaks 


head for the still dozing walruses. The hunters are excited. 

“The cameras are grinding now and every one is waiting, 
watching, hoping. Waiting for the first sign of warning to the 
walrus. Watching to be sure that whatever happens, it is not 
lost to the cameras and microphone. Hoping that the umiak 
reaches the ice before it is surrounded by bull walruses in the 
water and gored, spilling its cargo of human flesh in icy waters 
amidst an angry herd. 

“All around us are other herds grunting and snorting. Some 
of them have our wind and are nervous, The umiak steadily, 
quietly, fearlessly comes nearer and nearer the herd, Thirty 
yards—twenty-five—twenty—fifteen—and still the game slum- 
bers on. 

“The umiak is within spearing distance now. There is a short, 
startled snort. The entire mass is in motion making for the 
water. Harpoons are hurled and a barbed head is in one of 
the beasts as they reach the edge of the ice and plunge in. But 
to the barbed head there is a long line of whale gut attached 
and on the other end is laced an airtight floater made of a 
white seal skin which the pierced walrus must drag with him 
but which he cannot keep wholly submerged and which will 
eventually bring him to the surface for the finishing strokes. 


ARCTIC HOLLYWOOD 


Whether in Alaska or Africa, the movie troupe on location generally builds its own town. Here in the 
far north a group of Eskimo “actors” have erected an igloo village in which they will live during the winter. 


“No sooner have the harpoons left the hands of the Es- 
kimos, than they seize their paddles and make a mad dash for 
the ice; spring out and haul their boat onto the ice to safety. 
The harpooned walrus is fighting gallantly assisted by numerous 
comrades who try to free him. They strike viciously at the float 
with their tusks but the floats are made of tough sealskin, light 
and elusive. 

“The fighting walrus will not give up. Now begins the dan- 
gerous work of trying to recover the floater and get ahold of 
the line to drag the wounded creature to the ice where the 
Eskimos can dispatch him. The wounded beast’s comrades fol- 
low him to the very edge of the floe. Finally, in impotent fury, 
they resign their comrade to the fates and leave. 

“The wounded beast is killed, hauled up on the ice, and then 
begins the work of cutting him up and storing him aboard the 
umiak for part of the winter’s supply of food. Very little is 
wasted. What is good for food is kept for tent and boat 
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manufacturing, for clothing and boots, while the fins make good 
food for the dogs. A ton and a half of food, clothing and sup- 
plies has been captured.” 

Walrus and African lions—both the bane of a roving camera- 
man’s existence—succumb to the same lures. Whenever you 
witness a thrilling sequence, whether made in the Arctic or 
Africa, you may be sure of one thing: the animal did not smell 
the man behind the lens. Excepting in isolated cases, the cam- 
era always moves forward behind the camouflaging of a white 
screen, as on the snow, or a roaring automobile. Occasionally 
it rises from a primitive boom, hidden in tall grass; again it 
will slide silently over the top of a pressure ridge, there to catch 
the polar bear, walrus or seal napping. 

These dramas of distant places do not reach the screen easily. 
Van Dyke lived in the frozen north through two winters to 
film one of his finest pictures. One week his chartered ship 
was frozen in the ice; shortly afterwards he was living in ice 
igloos or stone huts. Quaint villages became at once his abode 
and the background for romantic and thrilling action. 

Whether in Africa or Alaska the movie troupe on location 
builds its own town. A few hours after reaching Salt Lake, 
sixty miles up the Tuksuk channel from Teller, tall radio poles 
were sticking their tips into the sky and communication and 
transportation were established. In two days they had built a 
city, one of the largest of the cities of whites north of Nome. 

But the winters gave them more serious problems than mere 
living. When the troupe had established a camp on floe ice 
forty miles off North Cape they worked alternately through bliz- 
zards and summer-warm days. One day they were sitting around 
cameras and sound equipment baking in bulky furs; next day 
they were battling gales from the North Pole in an endeavor 
to reach camp before darkness descended. 

In the north, as in the tropics, sound gives a director his 
greatest concern. Cameras will turn from now until Doomsday, 
and the cameraman is sure he will ship good negatives to his 
studio in distant Hollywood. But the tiny needle in the “mike” 
may develop a case of the jitters at any time. 


AFRICA’S MIGHTIEST ACTORS 


Patience, courage and ingenuity are required in making moving pictures of the ever varied activities of 


Africa’s wild beasts. 
impressive and interesting. 
African movie. 
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Though they are not the most dangerous creatures, elephants are certainly the most 
This picture of an elephant stampede was made during the taking of an 


Of course, the story is the thing. A director will spend sev- 
eral months perfecting his tale, arranging equipment, travel- 
ing to location, gaining confidence of natives, hiring actors. He 
may build an entire native village in Hollywood and transport 
it to the scene of action, to make sure he will have what he 
wants, 

One director, headed for the brooding north, paid $3,000 to 
an aviation concern merely to fly his equipment across Alaska. 
Neither he nor his assistants had seen the location until they 
were dumped on the ice, three miles from shore. There he 


unloaded fifteen hundred pounds of cameras and accessories and 


STEALING PICTURES OF ELEPHANTS 


To capture a shot of elephants at a water hole, a camera was placed 

on the end of a long boom. When the elephants arrived the operator 

and his camera were lifted above the high grass and he ground out 
an intimate picture without being discovered. 


struggled with them through 
soft snow and across jagged ice to 
a nearby village. 

During the first week he em- 
ployed actors, built a village, 
procured props, set dressings 
and wardrobe, rewrote introduc- 
tory sequences and decided to 
open his picture with an inland 
ice village instead of a sealing 
town, since no seals could be 
found at the moment. 

Not long afterwards he set 
forth across the ice toward the 
open sea. Forty miles from the 
mainland he came upon polar 
bears, a_ half-dozen weaving, 
creamy bears at the feast. With 
one camera set up on an iceberg, 
the other in a nearby boat for 
quick action, an Eskimo actor 
darted in to harass the bears, 
hoping for a chase. Four hunters 
with cocked rifles stood outside 
the camera lines to guard against 
accident. At least one bear gave 
chase, but it is doubtful if, in his 
gorged condition, he could have 
caught any human. 

Let's jump down to Africa. 

(Continued on page 44) 
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VILLAGE OF 
MANY BLESSINGS 


A Fragment of Colonial Spain in New Mexico 


By PATRICIA ROSS 


HE highway north from Santa Fé winds over hills of sand- 

stone, multi-colored in the sun, and so barren that only a 

sheep or a goat can find sufficient grazing in the scant vege- 
tation. But presently we leave the main highway to follow a 
road that is little more than a trail on the arid land, and 
suddenly, miraculously it seems, we find ourselves in a fertile 
valley. We run between neat small fields and casual orchards, 
in the spring fragrant with blossoms, and in the autumn laden 
with fruit. This is a colorful valley at any time, but the au- 
tumn is best, when the fruit is ripening on the trees, the leaves 
are turning, the chili drying on the housetops, the roadsides 
golden with flowering chamisa, and the colors on the mountains 
are particularly brilliant. We shall visit Chimayé in the 
autumn. 

A few scattered adobe houses, a small store, its front gay with 
blankets and its sides hung with the long strings of scarlet 
chili, then the irregular, hillside plaza, focus of many winding 
narrow streets—and we are in Chimayé. The road continues 
through the plaza and the houses are scattered again, and here 
is a wide arroyo (a dry stream-bed that in flood times carries 
the torrents of water from the high mountains). But not the 
end of Chimayé. Unexpected narrow lanes lead to groups of 
houses atop the hills; and beyond the arroyo is the village 
proper; the huddling cozy houses, with their well-swept yards 
and inevitable strings of chili, hugging the steep, rocky streets, 
ranged haphazard about the old plaza. And beyond, at the 
very edge of the village, El Sanctuario, the first blessing of this 
happy village, drowses in the sun. 

Chimayo is like no other village in the world. It isn’t even 
like the other native villages, with their compact narrow streets 
about a central plaza, that dot the mountains of northern New 
Mexico. Spread over the small hills of this wide mountain val- 
ley, Chimayé has something of the atmosphere of Mexico, and 
something of old Spain, but most of all it has an individuality 
of its own—something so rare and so intangible as to escape 
definition. Perhaps it is only the deep content and sense of 
well-being that comes with the knowledge of Chimayd’s special 
blessings. 

Many years before the coming of the first Spanish settlers 
the Indians made pious pilgrimages to a miraculous spring in 
this sunny valley. It was a strange spring; a deep hole in the 
hard clay of the earth, at some distance from the small mountain 
stream, and at the bottom of the hole soft dry sand gurgled 
and flowed continuously. And this sand had a magic quality. 
The medicine men of the surrounding pueblos used it in mak- 
ing cures, and it was used also in the ceremonial prayers for 
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THE HOLY CHILD 


The figure of the Holy Child in his gorgeous vestments sleeps all day 

in his niche in the little Penitente chapel. At night, however, as every 

one knows, El Nitto runs about the village blessing the crops and the 

looms of the weavers. Naturally, as a result of his nocturnal activities 
he must have a new pair of shoes every few months. 


good weather. The early settlers heard of the spring, tested 
its magic quality, and found that it was good for them as well 
as for the Indians. So when the Spanish king made a grant 
of land to the rich Chaves family, they chose the land on which 
bubbled the magic spring, and there grew the village of Chi- 
mayo, early in the seventeenth century. 

Some of the Chaves wealth was used to build a private chapel 
beside the spring, and a small room, opening from beside the 
altar, enclosed and protected the spring, Although the chapel 
itself was used for worship by the Chaves family only, the other 
settlers and even the Indians were still permitted access to the 
spring. To the Spanish settlers the spring was blessed by the 
Virgin Mary, but to the Indians it was a gift from their ancient 
gods. Doubtless it was the Indian’s reverence for this spring 
that saved El Sanctuario from destruction in the Indian rebel- 
lion of 1680. 

All the craftsmanship of an artistic people went into the 
making of El Sanctuario. Many of the Spanish settlers were 
skilled wood-carvers, and some of the best examples of this 
early art are to be found here. There is a strength and sim- 
plicity of design in the carving of the huge beams and the 
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AT HIS LOOM 


The craft of 
weaving in New 
Mexico is a hy- 
brid art. Before 
the Spanish, the 
Indians wove 
cloth from cot- 
ton plants; the 
Spanish _ in- 
troduced _ hori- 
zontal hand 
looms and wool. 
At Chimayé6 the 
chief industry is 
still weaving 
and every house 
has its loom on 
which the old 
designs are 


woven. 
Ortiz 


heavy doors, and a delicacy of touch in the ancient confessional 
scarcely to be found in modern wood-carving. Within the 
chapel there are three remarkable reredos, One behind 
the altar and one on each side, these great wooden pieces reach 
from the floor to the high beamed ceiling. A succession of 
small panels, with the painted figures of saints, surrounds the 
central niche, containing the delicately carved figure of the 
Christ or the Virgin. Softened now with patina of three cen- 


turies, this ancient work is an enduring monument to the devo- 
tion and the traditional art of the Spanish colonials. 

Several years ago the descendents of the Chaves family having 
long since dissipated its great wealth, decided to sell El Sane. 
tuario and its sacred treasures. In order to keep it intact, the 
Spanish Colonial Arts Society purchased it and presented it to 
the Church. Most of the people of Chimayé belong to Los 
Penitentes, a flagellant order carried over from the Middle 
Ages and not recognized by the Church, although Los Peni- 
tentes consider themselves good Catholics and simply an order 
within the Church. For their usual worship and the rites of 
their order they have always used another small chapel, not 
far from El Sanctuario, and this is still their chief place of 
worship, but now they go to Vespers at El Sanctuario, and as 
always, the Magic Sand Spring is the healing fountain for all ills. 

The sand no longer gurgles in the deep hole, but it lies there, 
soft and fine and dry, a never-ending supply, no matter how 
much is carried away. A pinch of this sand thrown on the 
fire will bring good weather, and made_into a tea it will heal 
sickness. Around the walls of the little room of the sand foun- 
tain runs a low bench, a part of the adobe walls, and this bench 
is laden with thank offerings from those who have benefited 
by its magic. A strange collection of gifts—hits of fine handi- 
work, vases of colored glass, and a profusion of paper flowers 
—hbut each a symbol of deep faith. Standing one day in this 
little room, we saw a young native couple bring their sick baby 
for healing. They stood beside the spring, crossed themselves 
and murmured inaudible prayers. The baby fretted and twisted 
in its mother’s arms, while the young father leaned far over 
the spring and took a handful of the sand. He made the sign 
of the cross on the child and pressed a little of the sand on 
the small, white forehead. Again both parents made the sign 
of the cross and prayed. And certain it is that the child grew 
quiet, and faith shone in the eyes of the young parents. Then 
they went away, quietly, carrying with them the little handful 
of sand. 


VESPERS AT EL SANCTUARIO 


Services are held regularly at El Sanctuario, the old Spanish church of Chimayé. It is a simple adobe building, but within it is decorated with 
_some of the finest work of the seventeenth century wood carvers and in the chapel there are three remarkable reredos and a number of beautifully 
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painted panels. 


PANORAMA OF THE VILLAGE 


nee 
s 


La 


Art Museum of Santa Fé 


Spreading irregularly over the small hills of a wide mountain valley, Chimay6 has an atmosphere that suggests both Mexico and old Spain. 
In the foreground, left of the center, may be seen the Penitente church that houses the image of El Nino. Within the patio of the house at the 
right the customary strings of chili may be seen drying on the walls. 


Although the people of Chimayé6 are excellent farmers, and 
their onions grow to unbelievable size, and the crops of beans 
and chili are always heavier here than anywhere else in the 
country, the chief industry of the village is weaving. Every 
house has its weaving room, where the men of the family work 
at the telar, the old loom of the colonials, or, if they are well- 
to-do, at the fine new machina that will make a blanket the 
full width of a wide bed. 

The craft of weaving in New Mexico is a hybrid art. The 
Indians were weaving cloth from indigenous cotton plants long 
before the Spanish came to America, but the Spanish settlers 
introduced the horizontal hand looms of Europe and brought in 
vast flocks of sheep with wool for weaving. The Indians had 
never woven wool before, and were greatly pleased with the 
new material. The passive Pueblo Indians 
accepted the new order, and quickly learned 
to work with wool on the new horizontal 
looms. Their work of Indian technique with 
European looms and materials was a com- 
bination of Spanish and Indian design. The 
unfriendly Navajos, however, submitted less 
easily to Spanish influence, and although 
they coveted the fine wool and eventually 
adopted it for their weaving, to this day they 
use the crude, upright Indian looms, and their 
design is purely Indian. 

Gradually the work of weaving was given 
over to the Indians by the easy-going co- 
lonials, so that by the beginning of the 
eighteenth century practically all the weav- 
ing in New Mexico was being done by In- 
dians. About the middle of the eighteenth 
century, however, it became evident to the 
government that the province needed a profit- 
able industry, and they decided to encourage 
the colonials to return to weaving. They sent 

skilled weavers from Spain and Mexico to 
instruct the colonists in their lost art, and 
it was not long until their blankets and 


Art Museum of Santa Fé 
The old confessional in the 
Santuario at Chimay6 is a typi- 
cal example of the workman- 


early Spanish 


ship of the 
craftsmen. 


serapes formed one of the chief sources of revenue from the 
great conductas that annually carried the produce of the prov- 
ince to Chihuahua and Durango. 

Although this renaissance of weaving revived also the Span- 
ish technique, the soaps and dyes of the country were still used. 
The wool was washed in foamy suds made from pounded amole 
root, and spread to dry and bleach on the sage brush, then card- 
ed with a wooden comb and spun with a distaff into fine strong 
yarn. Much of it was used in the natural colors of white, black, 
brown and grey, and they imported two dy:s—a blue made 
from indigo, and a rich mahogany, made from Brazil wood. For 
the other colors they used the native dyes, long ago perfected 
by the Indians. A blue was made from Hopi beans, red from 
the bark of the tag alder, black from twigs of sumac and char- 
coal, and yellow from yellow ocher and the 
glowing chamisa flowers. 

There is a beautiful simplicity in the de- 
sign of the old blankets; rippled bands of 
color in a diamond design or rainbow stripes 
running diagonally through the blanket and 
meeting in the center, often only horizontal 
stripes of varying widths and colors, and 
sometimes a solid white blanket, broken with 
long splashes of black and insets of arrow- 
heads. The favorite colors were the brilliant 
chili red and the soft indigo blue, and these 
two colors predominate in the old designs. 
In the very old blankets the blue has faded 
now to a misty softness, and the red to a deep 
rose, but the old beauty of design is only in- 
creased by its aging. No two blankets were 
ever alike. Each was an individual expres- 
sion, a poem in color and design, of the 
dreams of its weaver. It was only later, after 
the coming of the American, the importation 
of commercial yarns with their inferior dyes, 
and the increased demand for bright blankets 
at low prices, that the native weaver began to 
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PALESTINE—THE OLD AND THE NEW 


Creating Modern Cities in the Holy Land 


By MARION RUBINSTEIN 


ODERNISM is attacking the citadels of Palestine. The 

siege has been going on since 1923. In that year the 

Zionists began their work of rebuilding the homeland 
in earnest. They found Palestine wasted away by two thousand 
years of war and still bearing the bruises caused by the lashes 
of the absentee Turkish government. In the same year the Jews 
who had lived in Palestine before the World War came back. 
With them came the active Alijahs from other countries. From 
all corners of the earth, each immigrant brought something of 
the outer world with him. Slowly, but surely, the Western 
world began to permeate the Eastern one. 

The invasion brought interest to the eyes of Palestine, which 
had grown weary of looking at hillsides studded with rocks, 
at terraces washed into the valleys and covered only by sun 
whitened sand, at the rotting harbors, at the ignorant peasants 
trying to wrest some sort of a living out of the land with their 
ploughs made of crooked sticks. 


THE WALLS OF JERUSALEM 


Before the modern building period 
commenced, Jerusalem lay wholly 
within its sixteenth century walls. 
Today the new city spreads far be- 
yond the walls and many new 
suburbs have grown up in the neigh- 
boring regions. The crowds seen in 
this picture have come to celebrate 


Easter at Jerusalem’s sacred shrines. 
Ewing Galloway 


As the attack of modernism continued, Palestine began to 
show signs of coming alive. The lethargic spirit that dominated 
the land gave way to an activity that has changed the entire 
personality of the country.,. But the most important triumph 
that modernism gained in Palestine was won within the last 
year. It was made possible by two allies, the depression and 
the revolution in Germany. The depression sent several thou- 
sand Americans, restless and dissatisfied with their own country, 
to try their luck in a new land. Many refugees from Germany 
also poured in, among them a number of scientists. 

The change that has taken place in Palestine is apparent as 
soon as your ship anchors in the new Haifa Harbor, which cost 
over six million dollars to build and has been dubbed by proud 
engineers as the “Gateway to the Near East.” Anyone who 
embarked in Haifa in the years gone by, or any other port like 
it, where the ship anchors in mid-ocean, will be grateful for 
the work that has been done at Haifa. Gone is the rope ladder 
on which you had to descend very fearfully from the steamer. 
Gone are the shrieking boatmen who waited like vultures be- 
low, ready to pounce on each passenger. Gone are the little 
rowboats that bobbed up and down as their oarsmen rowed 
along, perfectly indifferent to the fact that the splashing of their 
oars were drenching you and your baggage and quite amused 
at the green pallor of your face. Now the steamer moves slowly 
and majestically into the calm area of water made by the two 
breakwaters and glides up to the dock and snuggles right against 
it, so that you can walk off into Haifa, just as you would 
into New York. 

As you set foot on the Haifa Harbor, you are a bit bewildered. 
This isn’t Palestine, it can’t be. It’s too new, too modern, too 
teeming with activity. One hot day, I spent most of the morn- 
ing and a good part of the afternoon, with one of the assistant 
engineers who very proudly showed me around the port which 


he had helped build. Men were digging, men were hammer- 
ing, men were unloading lumber and iron and steel. A water 
tower was being built up towards the very blue Palestinian sky 
in which white fleecy clouds floated lazily. Nearby, men were 
hidden in ditches, digging tunnels for railroad tracks, Freight 
cars were being unloaded, new ones were being loaded. 

Everywhere we went, I stumbled over bags of grain, crates 
of oranges, railroad ties and the many tools being used by the 
two thousand Jewish and Arab workmen still on the job, getting 
the harbor ready for the opening. 

I listened to the young engineer explain in very technical 
language just how the new port was constructed. In November 
of 1929, when the plans of Sir Frederick Palmer of London, 
the designer of the harbor, had been approved and accepted, 
the first step toward building the port was to open the stone 
quarries at Athlit, which is an Arabic village near Haifa. With 
the stone that had been blasted out of the hillsides the main 
breakwater, which is a half mile in length and protects the 
harbor from storms, was built. When the main breakwater 
was finished, the lee breakwater, also a half mile in length was 


WORKERS IN THE NEW PALESTINE 


The new communes being formed by the immigrants to Palestine have many alert 
and energetic members. These two photographs were taken at the commune 
located near the city of Haifa. In the upper picture some of the executives are 
seen at a meeting where the political situation in Palestine is being discussed. 
In the lower picture a recently arrived professor and his wife are having their 
preliminary difficulties with farming life. Members of this commune share every- 
thing and own nothing, receiving their food, shelter and even their entertainment 


in return for their work. 
Mari 


ubinstein 


built and the two break- 
waters now enclose an area 
of calm water which has 
been dredged to a thirty- 
foot depth. After the gi- 
gantic black dredge had 
scooped out the thirty feet 
of sand from the depths of 
the sea, the main wharf 
wall, which is about six- 
teen hundred feet in 
length was built. This en- 
ables four, and on busy 
days, five cargo ships to 
moor alongside this wall, 
without crowding each 
other. The land which was 
scooped out of the bottom 
of the sea went to make 


the harbor. 


Marion Rubins 


HEAVY CARGO 


In all parts of Palestine one sees human be 
of burden trudging along with heavy load: 
all kinds on their backs. As a rule strenu 
work of this kind is done by the Arabs. 1 
picture was taken at the new harbor at He 


On this reclaimed land, 
two transit sheds were erected, two large buildings housing the 
special port office and the customs were built and a special 
net of railways and a large frontal road. 

Like a lover extolling the charms of his beloved, the young 
assistant engineer concluded his panegyric on the Haifa Harbor, 
“When the pipe line will be finished Haifa will be the oil port 
of the Near East, with special docks to provide facilities for 
the export of oil. When the railway to Bagdad will be con- 
structed then Haifa will be the port for Iraq and Persia.” 

Orange growers throughout Palestine look upon this new 
harbor with joy. It means that now their oranges will be safe 
in stormy weather. The huge transit sheds allow them to load 
and unload with little risk to their wares 

The entire physiognomy of downtown Haifa has been changed 
by the harbor. For on the reclaimed land, a new business sec- 
tion has been created, wide as Michigan Boulevard in Chi- 
cago, with buildings on one side and the harbor on the other. 

This brand new business section is next door to the Old 
City, which outwardly seems not to have changed at all. It 
still has its narrow cobblestoned streets, its stone arches, its 
picturesqueness, the shops in little booths or right out on the 
sidewalk, its noises and its odors, the squalid cafés and the col- 
orful characters in them. 

Leaving the Old City and walking toward the merkaz, or 
square of Haifa, you have no doubt that Palestinian eyes are 
turned toward a Western world, for more autos and buses fill 
the space than carriages and horses. Of course, there are many 
very primitive looking buses with wooden seats, but they are 
the ones used for the colonies and the communes. The pride 
of Haifa are the large coaches with the individual leather seats, 
which go up to the Hadarhacarmel, the new section of Haifa. 

Haifa is spread out like a fan around the harbor. The Old 
City on its left, the Hadarhacarmel in the middle with the 
Mt. Carmel section above and the German Colony on the right 
hand side. For the Old City, it may be a safe prediction to 
say that in ten years it will be gone. Perhaps much sooner. 
Already many of the merchants within the Old City are moving 
out into the German Colony or up to the Hadarhacarmel or 
to the fascinating new Street of the Harbor, or into one of 
the side streets adjoining it. 

The newness, the modernism has fascinated them. 

It is not an unusual sight to see, anywhere in the Hadarhacar- 
mel, the new section lying at the foot of Mount Carmel, Arab 
peasants in their native clothes walking around admiring with 
childish adoration the three and four story buildings which 
are going up almost over night. 

These buildings which go skyward so swiftly are a constant 
source of wonder to these Arabs. So too are the black and 
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THE OLD GENERATION AND THE NEW 


While the oldest generation and the youngest live side 

by side in Palestine, their worlds are separated by 

centuries. The youngsters in the center picture are 

pupils of one of the modern schools. The venerable 

men at either side are members of orthodox groups 

which regard the changes in Palestine with apprehension 
and bewilderment. 


chromium plated stores, with their window displays, which so 
fascinate the Arabs that they can stand for hours with their 
noses flattened against the window pane. 

The majority of these new shops on Rachov Herzl, the main 
street of Haifa, have been just recently opened by the German 
Jews who arrived there since the Hitler decree. These new 
establishments are as ultra modern as any you might see in 
New York or Chicago, London, Paris or Berlin. 

In fact, the ladies’ styles altered very radically within the 
four months I was there. When first I came, the clothes worn 
by the Palestinian women in Haifa, or Tel Aviv or Jerusalem 
were lacking in any pretence of smartness. Then the German 


AN OLD THOROUGHFARE IN JERUSALEM 


About twenty-five different groups of Jews from all parts of the world live in Palestine. Here in one of 
the city’s old thoroughfares are three types of Jews who have just come from the Wailing Wall. The 
first man with the fur cap and cloak is a Chassidic Jew, the second is a Yemenite Jew, and the last is 


an English Jew. 


shops opened and advertised “Vienna Modes.” Soon the Vi- 
enna modes began to appear on the street. Even the styles in 
cafés changed during the four months of my visit. The tables 
and chairs were old, discolored, the service indifferent, the food 
too solid and heavy. Then new cafés were opened with Ger- 
man names over the doorways. The awnings were striped with 
red and green and orange; the chairs and tables were given 
a coat of paint; the waiters were more alert and attentive. The 
menus listed new dishes, both French and German. There 
was concert music in the afternoon at tea time and dancing 
in the evening. The British, who live in the more exclusive 
Mount Carmel neighborhood, came down and listened to Strauss 
and Bach. 

But the changes taking place in 
Haifa are far less impressive than the ac- 
tivity that is going on in the new city of 
Tel Aviv. If Haifa is the city of the fu- 
ture, Tel Aviv is the city of the present. 
It is modernism’s first victory in Palestine 
—a flourishing new town built entirely 
in recent years. 

Not for nothing is Tel Aviv called the 
Little Paris. Night clubs, cafés, roof gar- 
dens, restaurants and movies are plentiful 
there. Even the beach along the seashore 
is reminiscent of Nice, of our own Palm 
Beach, and of Atlantic City. Sidewalk 
cafés line one end of the boardwalk. The 
other end of the boardwalk is taken up 
by exclusive pensions whose awning- 
decked verandas look out over the sea. 

As in Haifa, the sidewalk cafés along 
the seashore in Tel Aviv began to change 
during my visit. The Café Tarshish, the 
largest of the seashore cafés added a roof 
garden with dancing. The other cafés on 
the seashore began sprucing up, for com- 
peting with them were newcomers, who 
offered different food, nicer surroundings 
and music. The only thing which re- 
mained the same was the insouciance with 
which the camels crowded the pedestrians 
off the sidewalk. No matter whether it 
was on Rachov Hayam, the Street of the 
Sea, where the sidewalk cafés are, or on 
Allenby Street, the main thoroughfare of 
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AT THE WAILING WALL 


Fritz Henle 


Since the middle ages Jews have come to this wall to bewail the downfall of Jerusalem. Men, women and children from all parts of the world 


are seen here leaning against the stones and oftentimes weeping and praying. 


Men will sit here for hours, reading their well-thumbed Hebrew 


prayer books. The women invariably cover their heads with shawls for no one is allowed to approach the sacred spot with bared head. 


Tel Aviv, which is always busy, the camel trains crowded the 
people off of the sidewalk, while they continued haughtily on 
their way. These camel and donkey trains with their Arab leaders 
look strangely out of place on the business streets of Tel Aviv. 
There were new automobiles and trucks; there were ultra mod- 
ern buildings and in the midst of all this activity walked the 
camels, disdainful of everything, even the huge machines which 
were rolling out new streets for Tel Aviv. 

These new streets of Tel Aviv are not laid out according to 
any plan. Like Topsy, Tel Aviv just grew and it still 
continues to grow. A builder puts up a few apartments 
and a new street comes into being. Across the way, another 
contractor puts in a few more buildings and another new street 
is born. The city just sprawls as do the lazy Arab peasants 
who pick out the busiest sidewalks to fall asleep on. In fact, 
building is the main industry of Tel Aviv, as it is of the 
other two large cities, Haifa and Jerusalem. The epidemic of 
building started when the first influx of exiles began coming 
from Germany. The Alijah from the Fatherland found Pales- 
tine unprepared. There were not enough homes, apartments, 
pensions or hotels to take care of the emigrés who began pour- 
ing in. Private families gathered up their children, moved 
them out of their bedrooms and hung out the sign “Pension.” 
Regular pensions were forced to put up beds in dining-rooms, 
parlors and even out on porches, It wasn’t an unfamiliar sight 
on ship days to see German arrivals walking bewildered up 
and down the streets of Tel Aviv, their luggage in their hands, 
trying to find a room to stay. 

The immediate outcome of this overcrowding was that the 
carpenter and mason in Palestine were crowned kings of labor. 
They earn the highest wages of any workers. The building 
boom had an effect which was felt throughout the country. 
Men from the orange groves, men from the fields, men from 


the colonies, left their work and came to the cities, lured by 
these high wages. In Raanana, an American colony, a peti- 
tion was written asking that fifty thousand laborers be admitted 
into the country. It was signed by such industries as the Pales-- 
tine Potash Company, the Nesher Cement, the Shemen Oil, 
the Rutenberg Works, the Grand Moulins, the Silicate Fac-. 
tory, the Lozea Knitting Mills. While bread lines formed else- 
where in the world, Palestine faced a labor shortage. This. 
shortage was not only felt in the building trade but in other 
trades which dealt with the necessities of everyday life. The 
makers of beds, springs, mattresses, quilts, pillow cases, furni-_ 
ture and household appliances did more than a rushing busi- 
ness. 

All this activity showed its effect on Palestinian prosperity. 
The banks issued statements announcing that the largest amount. 
in the history of the country was on deposit—$50,000,000.00.. 
Even the English government, a little reluctantly in this day 
and age of bankrupt governments, admitted that they had a sur- 
plus of $5,000,000.00. 

David Horwitz, the economist for the American Economic 
Committee in Tel Aviv, who keeps his ear to every statistical 
heartbeat of Palestine, attributes the present boom in Palestine 
to immigration. 

“The boom we are enjoying now is due to the immigration 
we have been receiving in Palestine,” Horwitz said as he con-: 
sulted his charts indicating the economic trends in Palestine. 
“More than 25,000 people have come into Palestine during the 
past year, many of them capitalists. Production has not been 
able to keep pace with the consumers’ needs. Furthermore, 
Palestine is a primitive country, which still has room for de- 
velopment.” 

After the energy and animation of Tel Aviv, Jerusalem 

(Continued on page 48) 
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NEW ORLEANS IN WINTER 


By Henry MacNair, Motor Tours Division 


More than a hundred years ago, a small 
band of exuberant young creoles, just 
returned from their studies in Paris, 
donned fantastic costumes on Shrove 
Tuesday morning and startled the Co- 
lonial Guard of New Orleans with a gay 
street procession. There were probably 
not more than a dozen of these sons and 
grandsons of the adventurous compan- 
ions of Jean Baptiste Lemoyne de Bien- 
ville who came to the Mississippi shore 
in 1718 to found New Orleans. This 
thoughtless pre-Lenten frolic two cen- 
turies ago became a world-famous festive 
celebration which has made the city a fa- 
mous Winter playground of America. If 
the original festive makers could come 
back now, they would see an almost to- 
tally new city surrounding old Jackson 
Square. But they would still find fa- 
miliar land marks in the Vieux Carré, or 
old quarter, with its iron-embroidered 
balconies, its secluded patios, its St. 
Louis Cathedral and its old buildings, 
preserved just as they left them during 
happy days. 

The first record of the celebration of 
Mardi Gras has been traced beyond the 
Christian Era to the Roman Lupercallian 
feasts. One of the most impressive as- 
pects of Mardi Gras is the quiet spiritual 
dignity of the great majority of the pop- 
ulace on Ash Wednesday, the day after 
the noisy frolicking of Fat Tuesday, 
Mardi Gras Day. The New Orleans so- 
cial season ascends to a crescendo on 
Mardi Gras night. At midnight the cele- 
bration ends and the chimes of the one 
hundred fifty year old St. Louis Cathe- 
dral call the faithful to prayer and bid 
them discard the gay trappings of a care- 
free world, 

_Ees Pierettes, one of the more recent 
comers into the group of the secret or- 
ganizations of New Orleans, gives the first 
of a series of balls during Christmas 
week that lead up to the grand finale 
of Mardi Gras week. The Twelfth Night 


- Revelers formally open the Mardi Gras 


Season twelve nights after Christmas with 
a magnificent symbolic tableau and 
Grand Ball. The Balls are sumptuous af- 
fairs all en masque. The most popular 
debutantes of the New Orleans social 
world form the courts of the organiza- 
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tions which take charge during Mardi 
Gras Week 

On the Monday night before Mardi 
Gras, the Krew of Proteus gives its 
pageant and ball. Then comes Mardi 
Gras Day. The day pageant of Rex, fol- 
lowed by that of the Druids, takes place 
at eleven o’clock. 

The Rex Society was organized in 1872. 
Its king and queen are “King and Queen 
of the Carnival.” Hundreds of other or- 
ganizations vie with each other in mak- 
ing the carnival of Mardi Gras the most 
notable in the country. The New Or- 
leans Association of Commerce will glad- 
ly provide information about the city, its 
hotels and the many attractions which 
may be enjoyed throughout the winter. 

Those desiring road maps and a city 
map of New Orleans should write to 
Manager of the Motor Touring Bureau 
and complete data will be supplied cov- 
ering all major points. 


NEW HOTEL AND SHOP 
ARRANGEMENTS 


The following hotel is to be added to 
the official Hotel and Shop Bulletin— 
The Plaza Hotel, San Antonio, Texas. 


MEXICO’S PALACE OF ART 


One of Mexico’s finest edifices, the Pal- 
ace of Fine Arts in Mexico City, which 
is expected to be a center for tourists 
to our neighboring republic, has at last 
been completed after thirty years. The 
building which dates back to long before 
1904, and which was known as the Na- 
tional Theater of Mexico, was completed 
at a cost of $8,500,000. Most of the work 
restoring the building has been done since 
1932. Since that time there has been in- 
cluded in the building a Museum of Plas- 
tic Art, Conference Room, Museum of 
Popular Arts, a Book Museum and Li- 
brary, and a room for temporary expo- 
sitions. Extensive changes were also 
made in the showroom, increasing its 
capacity and adding magnificent decora- 
tions that will attract the attention of all 
visitors. In this room there is a superb 
mosaic curtain made up of almost a mil- 
lion pieces of opalescent crystal of about 
two square centimeters each. This mosaic 
represents a panorama of the Valley of 
Mexico, with its volcanos. It is a rigid 
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curtain mounted on an iron structure in 
a bronze frame, and is lifted by electric 
power and lowered by gravity. 

As the addition to the theater itself 
contains rooms for Fine Arts, Popular 
Arts, and Book Museum, it was decided 
to name it “The Palace of Fine Arts.” 
The attention of the visitor is immediate- 
ly attracted, upon entering the theater, 
to the decorations in the vestibule, as well 
as in the Grand Central Hall. The latter 
has an inside height equal to that of the 
nave of the Cathedral of St. Peter, in 
Rome. The decoration is made up of 
marbles of different colors, from various 
sections of the Mexican Republic, com- 
bined with Mexican onyx. Ten thousand 
square meters of marble were used in the 
interior alone. The exterior is mostly 
made of Mexican marbles with Carrara 
marble used for sculpture and colors. 
Most of these marble sculptures were 
made by famous Italian artists. 


NEW AVIATION ATLAS 


Air-minded facts and _ photographs 
which leading aeronautical authorities 
call “valuable, comprehensive, and in- 
structive” cram the 1933-1934 edition of 
the Aviation Atlas. This book, distrib- 
uted to 30,000 aviation officials, students, 
and enthusiasts, is attractively designed 
and illustrated, and contains 28 pages of 
concentrated aviation information. 

Features of the Aviation Atlas include 
photographs and descriptions of makers 
of aviation history, famous trans-oceanic 
fliers, noted aviators, prominent leaders 
in aviation; maps of United States, North 
and South American, European, Asian, 
African, and Australian air transport 
routes; statistics concerning pilots, planes, 
and airports; historical pictures of ships 
of the air; aerial views of American air- 
ports; historical flight map; chronologi- 
cal review of aviation history; and charts 
showing comparative development of 
aviation in leading countries. 

This unusual compilation of facts about 
aviation is published by the Gulf Refin- 
ing Company with the help of Rand Me- 
Nally, U. S. Navy Department, U. S. Army 
Air Corps, Aeronautics Branch of the 
Chamber of Commerce, Aeronautical 
Chamber of Commerce of America, Post 
Office Department, editors of aviation 
publications, and other authorities. 
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a story. I offered him my tobacco 
pouch, and filled my own pipe. 

“Sibu is white. He is different too 
in other ways. He is protected by God 
who made him different. I will tell 
you about Sibu and the moon. Every 
so long time, Nee (the moon) is at- 
tacked by big animal. Maybe you 
call him dragon. He takes Nee in his 
jaws and begins to vite. The night 
when the dragon comes to bite the 
moon, Indians must stay in houses. 
Brown boys must stay in houses or it 
is very bad for them, but Sibu is dif- 
ferent. Dragon bites more on the 
moon and more, and Nee is smaller— 
more flat. Sibu goes out the house. His 
father tell him, ‘You go out; get bow; 
dragon can’t hurt you.’ Sibu puts ar- 
row in his bow. He pulls strong 
and shoots arrow at dragon biting 
the moon. Arrow can’t go far, but 
spirit of arrow goes far to the dragon. 
Takes long time. Dragon bites more 
and moon very small—like little 
cayuca. Sometimes moon almost gone 
in dragon’s mouth before spirit of 
arrow come to him. But arrow make 
him stop bite the moon. Moon gets 
better. By and by arrow makes dragon 
open all his mouth and moon get big 
again. Brown boy can’t do that—but 
Sibu is different.” 

In Inawelipi’s house is Olomomo- 
guili, a married daughter. She is 
about sixteen and has tw children. 
A black-eyed madonna, genuine as 
sunshine and beloved by her people. 
Her baby of three months was fretful 
today and kept rubbing her bit of a 
nose with a wee fist, even though her 
mother shook a warning finger at her. 
The septum of her nose had been 
pierced and a bit of string pulled 
through to keep the puncture open. 
Her mother held up a tiny gold ring: 
“Look, Amimi, soon you will have this 
olasu in your nose and be beautiful 
baby.” The piercing was deftly done 
with a needle while the baby slept, 
and was over as she stirred and 
opened her eyes. 

Olomomoguili sews swiftly. She 
was setting the bits of cloth on a new 


mola, her stitches as precise as ma- 


chine work. A dress for her older 
sister, of symbolical figures in blue 
and yellow appliqued on a red ground. 
I could see a question forming. There 
was a flash of a smile, quickly con- 
cealed; a glance to see whether I was 
observing, then the question: 

“"Merica people put mouths to- 
gether?” 

“Say it again.” 
| “*Mericans put mouths together. 
What you call that?” 

“Mouths together? 

“Why they do that?” 

“Tt’s a long story. 
ever kiss?” 

“Put mouths together—never!” with 
a grimace, “Is it good to do?” Z 
. “Well—ahem—yes, and no. 
old custom with us.” 

Inawelipi was as curious as the girl, 
and echoed her sentiments about kiss- 
ing. Iguaniti, who had lived outside, 
had seen something of the custom and 
was wearing a wide smile. 

* # & 

Ustupu, or Portogandi as it is shown 
on the maps, is an island several acres 
in extent, set close to the mainland, 
where jungled slopes form a_back- 


Oh—kissing.” 


Don’t Indians 


It’s an 


ground rising sharply to an elevation 
of three thousand feet. 

Ustupu has. broad streets, cleanly 
swept, and huge thatched houses, 
dominated by one of two stories called 
Onmaketnega, or Congress House. 
This is the headquarters of the 
Paramount Chief, Nele Kantule, and 
it is here that his tribesmen come to 
seek counsel. Nele Kantule stands 
high in the respect and esteem of his 
people. He was born Nele, a rare 
distinction, implying wisdom and a 
knowledge of the art of medicine from 
birth. As the outstanding figure in 
the tribe he was elected Paramount 
Chief after the death of Simral Cole- 
man, in 1929. The second great chief 
of the archipelago is Inapaquina, who 
heads a numerivally smaller group of 
Cunas living on various scattered 
islands. His village is Sasardi several 
miles east of Ustupu. There is 
rivalry between these two chiefs and 
between their adherents. No open 
enmity, but a settled lack of agree- 
ment. 

I had met Chief Nele, in Panama 
City, during one of his infrequent 
visits to the President on tribal busi- 
ness, and had entertained him in my 
home. This was my first visit to 
Ustupu. His son Alfred met me and 
conducted me up an outside staircase 
to the second floor of the Congress 
House. We entered a huge room un- 
der the thatch. In the center was a 
table with three chairs, flanked by 
rows of henches to accommodate more 
than a hundred. Chief Nele rose and 
shook hands, with the customary 
greeting, “Pe nuedi?” (are you well). 
He indicated a seat at the table and 
sat down across from me. His inter- 
preter took the third chair. In the 
meantime the _ suarlibet, or mes- 
sengers, were passing through the vil- 
lage shaking their staffs of office. 
These are hollow canes in which are 
hard seeds that rattle. Following this 
notification, about eighty men came to 
the Congress House and seated them- 
selves on the benches, the older men 
in the front rows. 

The Chief introduced me as a 
friend, who had visited many islands 
on previous trips and had now come 
to Ustupu. He dispensed with the 
usual formal greeting of great length 
and bade me welcome, concluding 
with the request that I tell something 
of my present trip to archipelago. 
This I did, briefly. He then asked 
about the late happenings in the out- 
side world. At the mention of New 
York, during my summary, he inter- 
rupted to ask if wind pressure was 
not a danger to the extremely high 
buildings, in particular the Empire 
State Building. 

The formal greeting, mentioned 
above, is worth detailing here. Sup- 
pose an Indian visitor arrives from a 
distant island or the mountains and 
enters a house where there are a half 
dozen men. The elder of the group 
shakes hands, saying, “Pe nuedi?” 
The visitor answer, “Eya, annuedi” 
(Yes, I am well). The elder utters, 
“Tegui-i-i-i,’ a chanted word with the 
“ee” sound held a long time, mean- 
ing, “So—what then?” The visitor 
now relates his story covering the in- 
terval since their last meeting, or if a 
stranger, the account of his journey 


and the reasons therefor. The elder 
then repeats the story, using the exact 
words of the visitors as nearly as he 
remembers them. Now the visitor 
says to the elder, “Pe nuedi?” etc., 
and the elder tells his own story 
which the visitor in turn repeats to 
him. The next older man of the 
group now greets the visitor in the 
same terms as the elder, asking the 
visitor for his story, in spite of the 
fact that he has just listened to it. The 
visitor tells it again; the next older 
man repeats it to him; the visitor 
asks for his story, which the next older 
man tells, and the visitors repeats it. 
This order continues until the visitor 
has told his story and heard it re- 
peated by each one of the group, and 
each of the group has told his story 
and heard it repeated by the visitor. 
The women of the house then follow 
the men in the greetings and repeat- 
ings, and any of the children who 
are of a responsible age. 

This sounds preposterous, bur when 
we consider that there is no written 
language, and that the exchanges by 
word of mouth must be carefully re- 
corded in memory, it is reasonable 
enough, and speaks strongly for the 
extreme care of the Cunas in giving 
information, and of its reliability. 

Chief Nele is of average height for 
the Cuna male, but is unusually broad 
and stout. His head and features are 
proportionally large. His face is a 
not unkindly mask dominated by keen 
black eyes, concentrated and search- 
ing. He speaks no other than his own 
language but undoubtedly senses the 
implications when another is spoken. 
His oratory is forceful and he mimics 
well in sound and gesture. He was 
an impressive personality in the cen- 
ter of those rows of serious, con- 
sidering faces. I have been told that 
guilt or a lie cannot be concealed 
from him, and I can well believe it. 

The Chief ordered a hammock 
swung for me in the room where we 
were seated. I was to sleep in the 
company of two visiting headmen 
from the mountains, and a chief from 
the Darien. 

My arrival was late, so I ate alone 
at a table in the Chief’s house, served 
by his wife and daughter. Broth, 
stewed iguana, breadfruit and a bowl 
of chocolate. The daughter wore a 
necklace of large silver coins which 
hung in a cluster of considerable 
weight. The coins are from various 
Central and South American coun- 
tries and some of them are very old. 

In the evening we had an informal 
gathering in the Congress House at- 
tended by many who had been there 
in the afternoon. Chief Nele smoked 
a pipe I had given him and was in a 
genial mood. Many questions were 
asked and answered on both sides. 
An old man asked if it were true that 
people in New York ate frogs. I 
asked if the Cunas ever did, and the 
answer was, “Never!” “Well,” I said, 
“the people in New York asked me 
whether it was true that Central Amer- 
icans ate the lizard called iguana, and 
I answered ‘Of course they do, and so 
do I. They are very good. The 
answer to your question is, yes, they 
do eat frogs. They are very good.” 

I asked Chief Nele to tell a story. 
He related a fable about Moli and 
Timoli, who are the tapir and the 
manatee. “Ibaguenkine (once upon a 
time) Moli and Timoli lived in the 
mountains with many others. The; 


were like brothers in appearance then 
but have changed somewhat since. 
There was peace in the mountains, 
which was very good. But Moli and 
Timoli quarreled much with each 
other, which was bad. So Ibilel, who 
was god of the mountains, became 
angry. He said, ‘Now there is peace 
and it is senseless for you to quarrel.’ 
So Ibilel picked up one and threw 
him far. He landed in the river. 
Ibilel said, ‘Now you stay in the river 
all the time forever.’ Next he seized 
the other by the leg and threw him 
in the bush (jungle) and told him to 
remain there. When you meet the 
tapir in the bush, he is frightened and 
tramps with his feet hard, thinking 
Ibilel is going to throw him again. 
Manatee, who still lives in the river, 
knows only the food of the jungle, 
so he swims along close to the banks, 
nibbling plants as best he can.” 

When speaking of large houses, or 
compounds of several divisions of a 
house enclosed by poles of reeds 
held together by vines, I am not re- 
ferring to the affluent families of a 
village, because there is no particular 
distinction. But the family term must 
be understood as embracing more 
than parents and offspring, as with us. 
Among the San Blas a man matries 
into a family, his wife never leaving 
her parental roof. So, on the female 
side of a house there is a close blood 
line. Men are acquired, and bring the 
non-related blood necessary for healthy 
diffusion. The sons leave the house, 
to mate with the daughters of other 
clans, for in fact these large houses 
in which twenty or more hammocks 
may be found swinging, are clans held 
together by the female line. 

A man does not become directing 
head, arbiter and final word because 
he has espoused matrimony. Far from 
it—even in the upbringing and up- 
braiding of his own children—until 
sufficient years of labor and the as- 
sertion of good sense entitle him to 
these prerogatives—in the opinion of 
his “in-laws.” 

The human unit in the family life is 
measured by its value in terms of 
benefit to the whole. The will to 
work is essential, and universal. Spe- 
cial talents are rated highly. The 
cultures, cayuca shaping and basketry 
for the men, and hammock weaving 
and dress design for the women, bring 
unstinted recognition to the more 
skillful. Since laughter and fun are 
welcomed in both work and play, the 
entertainment value of an individual 
is greatly regarded. Thus the rating 
of a man or woman is a recognition 
of merit and not the arbitrary opinion 
assumed by the individual himself. 

The Cuna is frank. He does not 
nod his approbation of a man while 
silently condemning him as an ass. 
Rather, he tells him he is an ass, a 
simple statement of fact not intended 
to provoke. I find that hearing the 
truth of oneself in the Islands is more 
bearable than it is elsewhere. It seems 
to give one a shakedown and an op- 
portunity for readjustment. For my- 
self, it has meant, either that I must 
make the truth more reasonable or 
else tell a better lie. 

An hour before midnight and after 
the last chant was stilled, I strolled 
through the village and on down the 
beach for a last impression, loth to ex- 
change the beauty of the night for 
slumber. In each silent house, its 
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thatch looming against the sky, was a 
gleam of light blinking through the 
reed walls, an animated spark from 
a tiny wick in coconut oil. In the 
mountains a small flame is a protec- 
tion against the nocturnal visits of 
the vampire bat. The vampire does 
not leave the mainland but habit is 
strong, and the dwellers on the 
islands, who long ago were of the 
mountains, light their tapers as did 
their fathers against these sanguinary 
demons, 
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Picture the jungle, not in its thou- 
sand forms of day, but in a thickened 
darkness under a canopy of matted 
growth. The sounds of plaintive liz- 
ard and of mournful birds. Predatory 
animals astir and seeking food. The 
gliding bushmaster and stealthy puma. 
It is in these surroundings that the 
vampire wings its flickering course. 
Thirsty for blood, it is a fiend diminu- 
tive, a leech on wings. Most animals 
fear man. His mawkish scent is a 
warning. The vampire, keener than 


these, knows the slumbering human 
is defenseless. Needle teeth that tap 
his warm blood, do not pierce his 
consciousness. 

Yet a light, a flickering candle even, 
breaks the darkness and challenges 
the vampire’s spell. With it the Indian 
sleeps secure in his jungle house, his 
protection as intangible as the dark- 
ness itself. And far below, the brown 
children of the scattered islands light 


their tiny beacons in an old custom, 
x #8 


SHOOTING SOUND FROM ARCTIC TO EQUATOR 


We shift the scene nearly halfway 
around the world. A director stands 
wearily beside his sound man. Both 
have spent the entire, sizzling day, 
overhauling the sound equipment. 

“Now,” the director asks wearily, in- 
dicating the microphone, “will the 
needle work?” j 

Not until the next day, under a 
scorching equatorial sun, did he learn 
that the vibrating needle would record 
faithfully the eerie noises of the 
jungle, the pulse-quickening chant of 
natives, the planned dialogue of 
Hollywood actors. 

The director had moved into this 
far-a-way place with many misgivings. 
None knows when he boards a steamer 
whether he will return months later 
with profitable drama in the can or 
light-streaked celluloid whose only 
value will be calculated in terms of 
scrap. 

Stalking wild animals offers many a 
thrill. Directing natives who know 
not our tongue brings delay, misunder- 
standing, great expense. But these 
fall within the category of minor dif- 
ficulties. The director wants to know 
whether the precious celluloid will 
retain its fixity under burning suns, 
whether the “mike” will reproduce 
faithfully the sounds it hears. 

To the Uganda he takes a gauze- 
covered microphone so that shifting 
breezes will not interfere with sound 
reproduction. 

The Uganda! Adventurers into 
Africa can never forget the insects, 
the tropical sun, wild animals and 
disease that threaten every visitor. 
Not even those attached to motion 
picture expeditions are immune. Yet,. 
as all venturing directors have 
learned, they must drive ahead, dis- 
regarding difficulties that would turn 
‘aside weaker men. 

Although nearly all adventure pic- 
tures deal basically with animals, they 
portray as a background that funda- 
mental thing in the native life which 
reveals his struggles for existence. 
“You see on the screen animals, 
jungles, desert,’ Merian C. Cooper 
told me, “but to the native these 
things represent something real. The 
tiger is the ‘horse or evil spirit,’ the 
forest an everpresent threat. Animals 
and geographical formations are as 
important in the natives’ lives as the 
gangster to the American. So we 
first determine the basic theme. In 
‘Chang,’ filmed in Siam, we found the 
native struggling against a_ super- 
abundance of nature. The opposite 
is true in the Arctic. In Africa, both 
conditions may be found.” 
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At Murchison Falls in Buganda the 
threat can be visualized easily. ‘There 
Van Dyke had his cameras trained on 
a large pool containing two hundred 
crocodiles. For a month, while shoot- 
ing scenes nearby, his men -had been 
killing hippopotami .nd other ani- 
mals, depositing their carcasses in the 
pool. Attracted through their noses, 
several hundred crocodiles at last 
ambled lazily forward to the feast. 
From sealed air-tight tin cans came, 
on the morning of the picture, nega- 
tives last seen in Hollywood, a half- 
year before. Three hundred yards dis- 
tant, hidden in heavy undergrowth and 
guarded by native hunters, the genera- 
tor spun quietly in its steel jacket. 

The “crocs” became restless. They 
declined to snap their jaws in the 
face of the camera. They crashed 
down the barricade, tried to turn back 
to the river. Quickly everyone armed 
himself with a long pole, on its busi- 
ness end a kerosene soaked rag, 
plunged the rag into nearby fire, ad- 
vanced on the threatening horde. 

Throughout the day and _ night, 
working in eight-hour shifts, the com- 
pany beat back the two hundred 
crocodiles. That night George Kahn, 
while manning a big light, kept the 
scene illumined as the guardsmen at 
frequent intervals rushed the “crocs” 
with their flaming torches. Fifteen 
of the animals succumbed to gunfire 
during the night. They couldn’t be 
stopped with fire. Native spears failed. 
Van Dyke’s gun boy, once thinking the 
director to be in trouble, plunged his 
spear against the side of one particu- 
larly vicious antagonist. The weapon 
bent double against the tough hide. 

“Crocodiles,” Van Dyke reminisced 
with a wry smile, “cause a larger loss 
of life in Africa then all other anim- 
als combined. Natives go into’ the 
water for baths, are careless, and un- 
seen jaws reach to drag them to a 
quick death. Possibly we ventured 
further than we should. The next day 
we mounted cameras in canoes and on 
a small island in the middle of the 
crocodile pool. Natives jabbed poles 
down through the water in an effort 
to get them to rise, but without luck. 
At night the ‘crocs’ would fight 
back, but we couldn’t film them in the 
dark. We finally contented ourselves 
with several long shots, and never 
were able to work the crocodiles.” 

Unlike their Arctic kin, a few Af- 
rican animals can be “worked.” But 
the actors must perform their bits 
to suit the whims of the beasts. Usu- 
ally, however, animal scenes must be 
stolen, or shot on the run when the 
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subject least expects their presence. 

I recall that Van Dyke waited two 
days beside a water hole for a few 
feet of film, with incidental noises, of 
elephants watering. His method re- 
veals ingenuity and will be of inter- 
est. First, his carpenters rigged a cam- 
era boom from native timber. Clyde 
DeVinna, who later accompanied him 
to Alaska, took his seat at the for- 
ward end, prepared to wait forever. 
On the second day the herd appeared, 
workmen pulled down the rear end 
and DeVinna out front rose above the 
tall grass and ground out an intimate 
scene. 

And rhinos. There’s danger for you. 
I recall one occasion related by Van 
Dyke. Four cameras were mounted on 
a single automobile, the operators 
hidden within its recesses. The rhi- 
noceros stopped, looked the party 
over and began to canter down a level 
valley. The party followed him, soon 
caught up with the lumbering animal 
and were pacing him at a speed of 
thirty miles an hour, on the downwind 
side. Somehow the roar of the ex- 
haust did not draw his attention, un- 
til he caught sight of a cameraman. 
This sudden view of a human being , 
filled him with rage. He wheeled, 
charged and, when only a half-dozen 
paces from the now thoroughly fright- 
ened crew, dropped dead from a 
bullet. 

It was not possible to record the 
grunt of a charging rhino with the 
heavy equipment then in vogue. For 
that reason the director filmed pie- 
tures during the day and shot wild 
sound track at night. Later the two 
were matched. He found, in fact, that 
he must stage these running scenes. 
But he could get the lions to roar at 
night without difficulty. In preparation 
for this sound recording he had 
stretched across the branches of inter- 
vening trees a long cable. The “mike” 
hung over the lions’ heads as they 
roared at midnight. No trickery here. 
Merely utilizing what nature provided. 
On more than one occasion Van Dyke 
has followed a cable in the darkness to 
make sure no curious prowler has 
pulled it from its perch. 

Directors may swear volumes about 
troubles with animals, but the sun— 
no matter whether north of Alaska 
or on the equator—brings them more 
troubles than all other things. In one 
case, snow blindness; in the other, 
sun stroke. Yet despite the troubles 
that beset him, the true roving direc- 
tor goes year after year seeking pic- 
tures and sounds about the other half 
that this half may be entertained. 
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munity fever” and like smallpox, it 
breaks out worst in winter. The com- 
munity is so small and isolated that 
the most intimate and personal things 
are known to everyone. For example, 
everyone knows far in advance of 
Prospective changes in the family 
numbers. The motto of the most 
conservative is “Keep your blinds 
pulled down, your voice low, and 
don’t tell your best friend a secret.” 
Many of the people are far above such 
pettiness, but none are above gos- 
sip’s reach. 

There are very distinct social strata. 
The socially condemned live on what 
is dubbed “Soapsuds Row,” while the 
élite live a little higher up on “the 
hill.” Anyone who has not been a 
member of the community for years 
is unable to grasp the fine distinc- 
tions which divide the socially im- 
potent from the most succotash. In- 
comes and financial resources are too 
similar to admit of marked differences 
in social standing. Education is not 
an important factor for there are col- 
lege graduates on “Soapsuds Row” 
while those without a skeepskin may 
set the social pace on “the hill.” 

The community is socially self-suf- 


ficient. Few will risk their social 
standing of whatever degree by 
mingling in nearby communities 


which offer little in the way of en- 
tertainment except going to dances, 
playing a game of cards ambitiously 
called bridge and picking fruit— 
apples, the kind that got Adam into 
trouble. Thus hemmed in unto them- 
selves, social wounds are common and 
the scars seldom heal. Parties breed 
trouble. Few have living-rooms or 
hearts sufficiently large to hold the 
entire community and anyone not in- 
vited feels slighted, and what’s more, 
she is. High feelings are carried from 
the home to the office and from the 
office to the home. All in all the 
rangers in pairs are better off because 
they have but one with whom to get 
feverish. That is, they were better off 
until they nearly all married. 

The main problems, however, in 


the winter are the protecting of the 


Park’s perishable features, the ani- 
mals, from poachers, starvation and 
predators. Hach ranger is required to 
make out a daily report of his work 
and observations in his district. He 
must turn in these reports once a 
month, which means that the men in 
the outlying districts have to ski or 
snowshoe seventy-five to one hundred 
miles each. way. When snow condi- 
tions are bad for traveling, such a 
round trip consumes nearly half a 
month. Coyotes must be trapped par- 
ticularly in districts where they ave 
killing deer, bighorn sheep or «nte- 
lope. The elk, moose and buffalo are 
seldom killed by coyotes during the 
winter, but the smaller animals fall 
easy victims in the deep snow, and it 
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has become necessary to trap out as 
many coyotes as possible each winter. 
Although the Park Service has a policy 
of not eliminating any animal, includ- 
ing the coyote, from the Parks, the 
rangers can do their best at trapping 
and shooting without danger of ex- 
terminating him. Coyotes have from 
five to eleven pups a year and many 
are too wise to be caught or shot. The 
little wolf is one animal who is in no 
danger of dying out. He, like the rat, 
is able to follow the flag. All he 
needs is a little rough country, and 
he will live well near thickly settled 
communities, 

During the heaviest snows the 
browsing and grazing animals often 
need hay. The Park has abundant 
summer range, but when winter comes 
the high plateaus and valleys are cov- 
ered with snow and the animals are 
forced down to the inadequate lower 
levels. Great herds of elk migrate 
to the edges of the Park as the snows 
deepen. In several districts hay is 
provided for feeding them during the 
severest weather. In the southwest 
corner of the Park where the snow 
often falls to a depth of ten to fifteen 
feet, a few elk are usually trapped by 
the snows and forced to spend the 
winter as best they can. Several of 
the streams drain from hot springs 
and do not freeze over during the 
winters. In these stream beds the 
elk wander up and down in search of 
moss and an occasional fallen tree on 
whose limbs and bark they browse. 
The snow piles so high on either bank 
that the elk are held prisoners in the 
stream beds until spring. Rangers 
often fell trees into these runways to 
keep the elk from starving. 

Strange problems often confront 
the ranger. While on a patrol trip 
in the Lamar Valley during his first 
winter Ranger Skinner suddenly came 
upon a cow elk. Although elk at 
times show a great deal of cunning, 
when one is surprised it may go into 
frantic activity, without any apparent 
mental coordination whatsoever. A 
great many elk are shot when they 
drift over the Park lines and as a 
result of this annual hunting most of 
them are very wild. At the appear- 
ance of Ranger Skinner, the cow 
broke out with a severe case of jitters 
and dashed first in one direction then 
in another until finally she set out 
on a gallop for the thin ice of the 
Lamar River. Klickety-klack, klickety- 
klack, plop! Each of her four feet 
punched a neat hole in the ice and 
she stood in shallow water with belly 
just above the ice. Ranger Skinner 
continued on. 

Returning several hours ‘later he 
was surprised to see the cow still 
moored. A cold night would finish 
her if the coyotes didn’t and the new 
ranger, realizing that his duties in- 
cluded extricating dumb creatures 


from such difficulties, pulled off his 
coat and lugged up some poles to re- 
inforce the ice so he too would not 
plop through weside the cow. Using 
a pole, he pried each of her hind 
legs out onto the ice but was unable 
to use the lever principle on her front 
one. Accordingly he grabbed her un- 
der the shoulder and lifted as much 
of her five hundred pounds as was 
necessary to get a hoof onto the ice. 
All the while the ungrateful cow was 
waving her head, rolling her eyes, 
gritting her teeth and snapping out 
short coughing barks. Three legs out 
and one to come. The last proved the 
hardest and by the time it was im- 
planted on the ice, the ranger was 
down on his knees and very much off 
balance. 

The instant the last hoof touched 
the ice, the cow attempted to rear and 
strike her benefactor with her fore 
feet. Such is the elk’s very effective 
method of fighting. Of course the cow 
slipped, but as she went down she 
made a pass at Ranger Skinner. She 
missed her aim, merely ripping one 
trouser leg and delivering a glancing 
blow which failed to cripple. Then 
she spraddle-legged it for the bank, 
skidding and sprawling belly buster 
over the cracking and groaning ice, 
more like a crab than a quadruped. 
Once on land she galloped off with 
her camel-like face held goofily to 
the sky, as her deliverer hobbled back 
to his cabin to repair his damage with 
liniment, needle and thread, and to 
re-word resolutions about helping the 
next cow elk he found in trouble. 

But in spite of the “privation and 
hardships, few rangers would give up 
the life for softer and more lucrative 
callings. Many are the attractions in 
their unvisited realms. They make 
friends with the wild neighbors who 
come to the cabins during the winter. 
Pine marten are the rangers’ cats, 
coming with the snows to hunt the 
mice which swarm under the build- 
ings in the fall. Ermine, who are 
more exquisite in life than on the 
shoulders of royalty, sometimes ap- 
pear at the lonely doorways. The 
camp-robber or Canada Jay remains 
during the winter and is often the 
only animal to greet the ranger at a 
lonely cabin. A coyote puppy came 
to one ranger station and took up his 
residence in a large box which served 
as a kennel. 

To offset all the hardships, priva- 
tions and monotonies, are these many 
wild friends, the mountains covered 
with white, the evergreen trees often 
frosted into the landscape itself, and 
above all the peace which the great 
solitudes alone can give. These are 
ample rewards for those who struggle 
in Yellowstone’s fantastic hinterland 
during the winter. 


* * * 
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VILLAGE OF MANY BLESSINGS 


modernize his designs, and to turn 
out blanket after blanket of some 
popular pattern. é 

During the last few years, largely 
through the influence of the Spanish 
Colonial Arts Society and its annual 
arts exhibit at the time of the Santa 
Fé fiesta, the native weavers are re- 
turning to the simplicity of the old 
designs, and it is evident that they 
have not lost their individuality in 
craftsmanship. It is too much to ex- 
pect them to dye their own wool when 
the commercial yarns are so much 
less trouble, but it is to be hoped that 
some day the dye-makers will perfect 
dyes that will compare more favor- 
ably with those the Indians were mak- 
ing many years ago. 

From the time of the revival of 
weaving among the colonists the finest 
blankets came from Chimayo, and 
spurred on by the demand for their 
weaving the people of Chimayé pro- 
duced more blankets than any of the 
other villages. Even Santa Fé, the 
capital, could not compete with them 
in quantity and fine workmanship. As 
this reputation of the weavers of 
Chimay6é spread through the province 
and to the markets in Mexico it is 
probable that many of the blankets 
produced by other villages were sold 
as coming from Chimay6, but it is 
only within the last sixty years that the 
name of Chimay6é has been adopted 
as a trade name for all blankets made 
by native weavers. Thus has this 
little mountain village set the standard 
of workmanship and given its name 
to a craft. 

As we drive slowly through the 
sandy, rock-strewn streets we are 
greeted by smiling urchins and kindly 
faced old men—“Buenos Dids, Senora.” 
Chimay6 is a friendly village. Pres- 
ently we stop at a neat adobe house, 
very much like all the other houses, 
where a very old woman and several 
small children are at work in the 
shady patio, tying the last of the chili 
crop into the long ristras for drying. 
Dofia Terecita is an old friend, and 
always when we go to Chimayé we 
must call on her. 

Deftly she ties the spicy pods, three 
in a bunch, and fastens them to the 
long string, stopping now and then to 
guide the blundering work of the 
children, while she inquires about my 
health and the health of my family 
and my friends. We speak in Spanish 
for Dofia Terecita knows no English. 
Little Anita tells me, in proud Eng- 
lish, that her mother and the older 
children are in the fields today gather- 
ing the very last of the green chili. 
The grandmother interrupts, with a 
little sigh, to say that Anita is going 
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to school now, and learning English. 
Of course, it is well to know the 
language of the strangers who have 
become so numerous in New Mexico, 
but for herself she has never found 
it necessary to know English. For 
some of the young ones, it put ideas 
into their heads. They would go into 
Santa Fé and work in the homes of 
the Anglos, and learn foreign ways, 
and then perhaps would not be con- 
tent with the old ways of their people. 

And certainly the old ways seem 
good enough. For so many genera- 
tions their people lived in an isolated 
country, cut off from the rest of the 
civilized world, that all the old folk- 
ways of sixteenth century Andalusia 
have been preserved, with very few 
concessions to a modern civilization. 
True the guitars may play the new 
popular songs for the baile, and the 
dance steps may be copied after the 
dancing of the Anglos, but also they 
still dance the Varsoviana, and_the 
plaintive old Spanish airs are still the 
favorites. In every twilight one hears 
the twang of the guitar and soft young 
voices singing the lilting old love 
songs. Surely discontent is rare in 
Chimayé6, even among those young 
ones who have learned English. Of 
course, life is easier now, with nearby 
markets for blankets and the surplus 
of the bean and chili crops; and the 
improved tools and farming imple- 
ments. But tradition is strong, and 
the old folkways persist. They have 
become the “customs of the country.” 

Presently Dona Terecita rises and 
invites us to enter the house, with the 
usual polite assurance that the house 
and all it contains is ours. We must 
drink a cup of the strong black coffee, 
served with hot milk, or perhaps a 
glass of home-made wine, and eat the 
little sugar-covered cakes. The house 
is scrupulously clean. There are 
braided rugs on the floor, and pic- 
tures of saints in tin frames hanging 
on the white-washed walls. In one 
corner is a deep fireplace, hand- 
molded in adobe and white-washed 
like the walls. Above it, in a niche 
in the adobe wall, is a small, crudely 
carved wooden figure of San Isidro, 
the patron saint of the farmers. There 
are a few varnished, chairs and a large 
sideboard that seems to bring Grand 
Rapids very near—yes, the Anglo in- 
fluence is here, a little—but the bright 
blankets on the low couch, the huge 
old carved chest, the delicate drawn- 
work. cover on the hand-made table, 
and the scarlet geraniums on the blue 
windowsill keep it still the home of 
Dofia Terecita. 

After awhile the women return from 
the fields and dump their baskets of 


green chili in the darkened room off 
the kitchen, where it will lie until the 
first splotches of orange show that it 
is ready to string and hang with the 
flaming ristras already loading the 
vigas and the roof. In the patio a 
guitar and a young masculine voice 
break suddenly into the haunting 
strains of “La Paloma,” and we catch 
the faint odor of beans and chili from 
the kitchen. It is evening. We must 
go. Dofia Terecita presses into our 
hand a huge red apple and half a 
dozen of the large onions, twelve to 
fifteen inches around. We will re- 
turn soon—‘Vaya con Dios!” 

As we drive out the road to the west 
we look back on Chimayé. The scarlet 
of the chili on the ad be walls, the 
gold of the chamisa on the roadsides 
and the purple shadows of twilight 
are repeated in the sunset colors on 
the protecting mountains. Surely there 
is a special peace and contentment in 
Chimayé. And why not? Is not 
Chimayé especially blessed? Does 
not everyone know that El Santo Nifio 
Himself looks after the welfare of 
Chimay6? 

Everyone knows, of course, that be- 
fore the altar of the little Penitente 
chapel, there is an ancient figure of 
The Holy Child, sleeping all day in 
his niche, snuggled into his soft robes 
and paper flowers. And everyone 
knows that at night when the village 
sleeps, El Nifio leaves his niche and 
run about the village, blessing the 
crops to make them grow, seeing that 
there is plenty of water in the acequias, 
blessing the looms of the weavers that 
they may make better blankets, and 
touching with his healing hand the 
brows of sick children. In truth, no 
one has ever seen him at his labors, 
and everyone knows that in the morn- 
ing there he is, sleeping again in his 
niche, with his little feet sticking out 
from among the paper flowers. But 
the white kid shoes on those little 
feet are often soiled and worn. Every 
few months he must have a new pair 
of shoes. And how else does El 
Nifio wear out his shoes? 

There are sceptics who say that the 
shoes are soiled and worn from the 
kisses of many adoring lips, although 
there is a small sign below his niche 
saying that his feet may not be kissed 
without permission. But the people 
of Chimay6o smile at the sceptics. How 
then do they explain why the blankets 
of Chimayo are better than any 
others, and why the heaviest crop of 
chili grows in Chimay6, and why the 
people of Chimayé are always well 
and happy? How, indeed! El Santo 
Nifio dwells in their Church! And 
there you are! 
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DINOSAUR OF THE INSECT WORLD 


brought into the house will hatch out 
anywhere from late March to late 
May. As spring approaches they un- 
dergo a change. The material near 
the bottom swells and softens. It is 
the first step toward the birth of the 
horde of baby mantes which will 
wriggle from the center strip of the 
insulated nest. 

When they first appear, they are 
the color of yellow honey. Each is 
attached to pure white silky threads. 
As many as twenty-five of the tiny 
insects, apparently all eyes, may be 
seen dangling and wriggling at once 
along the center strip. As they break 
free, they have the appearance of ex- 
act replicas of the full-grown mantes 
with the exception of wings. These 
grow in later when the insects are 
several weeks old. As the bodies of 
the baby insects harden in the air, 
they turn a darker hue. After all of 
the mantes have left the cocoon, it 
remains with a tassel of white silk 
hanging from the central strip of 
corridors. 

The early morning hours usually 
mark the appearance of the little in- 
sects. Seeking aphis and similar food, 
the baby mantes disappear among the 
leaves of neighboring plants. Birds, 
lizards, poultry and spiders, as well 
as ants reduce their number in the 
early days. Those which survive are 
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rarely seen until July or August when 
their large size makes them conspicu- 
ous. Related to the walking stick in- 
sects, they too have almost perfect 
protective coloration. In some parts 
of the Orient, the natives even be- 
lieve that they grow on plants as 
leaves and when mature break loose 
and become insects! 

Of all the mantes, the species with 
the most amazing camouflage is one 
living in India. Thin plates attached 
to its body are brightly colored on 
the underside and enable the insect 
to imitate flowers of the region. Thus, 
it not only escapes notice but lures 
prey within its reach as well. 

Once, a mantis of this species was 
observed in the midst of similar-col- 
ored flowers. Small flies had settled 
upon it. The mantis made no effort 
to catch these insects. It was waiting 
for larger game and the flies increased 
the realism of its camouflage. When 
a large insect buzzed close to the 
sham flower, however, it snapped it up 
like a steel trap. 

These mantes are sometimes white 
underneath, at other times blue, 


pink, mauve or purple. Always they 
seek blooms that just match their col- 
ors. In searching for a suitable rest- 
ing place, they sometimes climb up 
and down half a dozen branches. If 
they reach the tip and find no flow- 


ers, they retrace their steps and start 
up another plant or limb. They never 
take their position on a flowerless 
twig but always in the midst of blos- 
soms. As soon as it is satisfied with 
its surroundings, this mantis settles 
itself, turns its colored underside out- 
ward and remains motionless. If a 
wind is blowing, it assumes a gentle 
swaying from side to side which is 
a perfect reproduction of the move- 
ment of the wind-stirred blooms 
around it. 

In addition to having white or pink 
tints beneath its body, one Indian 
mantis has the peculiar waxy, glist- 
ening appearance of a flower petal. 
In all cases, these insects are careful 
to show their underparts only when 
amid flowers of the same hue. On 
branches, on the ground and among 
green leaves, where the bright colors 
would be dangerously conspicuous, 
they keep them carefully hidden. 

The first mention of the praying 
mantis was made in 1763 by the Scan- 
dinavian scientist, Linnaeus. Nearly 
a century and three-quarters later, this 
dinosaur of the insects is still a para- 
dox and a mystery, a fascinating crea- 
ture whose past is associated with 
superstition and the super-natural and 
whose present is linked with research 
work in entomology and _ insect-con- 
trol efforts in agriculture. 


the months that followed in Central. 


Asia, I frequently met Russian women 
—physicians, dentists, librarians, 
teachers, clerks, Party workers—who 
were devoting the best years of their 
lives to the development of their 
darker and more backward sisters in 
this newly liberated Asia. 

I once heard a foreigner object to 
what he termed the possible Russifica- 
tion of Central Asia. Very quickly 
the answer came back to him, “Not 
Russification, but modernization.” 
And it was pointed out how, under 
the Tzar, the term Russification might 
have been just. Then, it was a defi- 
nite colonial policy to stamp out na- 
tive cultures and instil Russian ways 
of thinking. The schools, if any, 
were always taught in Russian. Now, 
the Soviet policy is to preserve what- 
ever of native life has value, to en- 
courage native culture, and to de- 
stroy only those things that tend to 
hold the masses in ignorance and 
darkness. 

Certainly in the matter of dress, the 
majority of Uzbeks continue to wear 
the colorful native clothes, suitable to 
their customs and climate. (Minus, 


FAREWELL TO MAHOMET 
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of course, the veils for women.) The 
old music, too, is still played and 
sung, although oft-times the words 
are entirely new. The Uzbek language 
is taught, but with a new Latin, in- 
stead of Arabic, alphabet. 

But the most substantial contribu- 
tion coming into being for the women 
of Soviet Asia is that of the oppor- 
tunity for economic independence. The 
building of cotton mills and silk mills 
for the employment of women work- 
ers, the great need for teachers, the 
demand for clerks, dancers, doctors, 
dentists, nurses and journalists—and 
the education which is being given to 
fit native women for these demands— 
will create in another decade or so an 
independent mass of women workers 
who can never again, by any power, 
be brought back to the old male- 
dominated, harem-enclosed patterns of 
the past. 

All this has not been, and will not 
be easy to sustain and develop. More 
women undoubtedly will be beaten 
and killed by the religious fanatics 
and old-fashioned husbands who still 
exist. But the foundations have been 
laid for an ever-accelerating progress. 


In the Soviet Union, March 8th is 
International Woman’s Day. Last year, 
for “The Moscow Daily News,” Anna 
Louise Strong wrote an article on the 
heroines of the Kast. In it she spoke 
of one Zulfia Khan, early Ubzek rebel 
against the veil and the harem, about 
whose violent death a folk-song has 
been made. 

Because Zulfia wanted to be free, 
her husband, aided by the mullahs, 
poured kerosene on the house where 
she was sleeping and burned her in 
it; so the women of the village made 
a lament for her saying: 


“The flame in which you burned 
Is a torch in our hands.” 


Today the torch of liberated woman- 
hood burns throughout Soviet Asia— 
and the whisper of its brightness 
sweeps across the frontiers into Persia, 
India, even into China where strange 
and - barbaric customs still prevail. 
Lenin said, “Every housewife must 
learn to rule the State.” In Uzbekis- 
tan several are already Chairmen of 
their village Soviets. And Jahan 
Abinova, from a harem, is Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Republic. 
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Members Make Additional Savings 

—10% Discount on Rooms or 
: Apartments— 
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THE KNIGHTS OF DALMATIA* 


mother-of-pearl. Some bore conical 
shields of leather, set with rosettes 
of brass or copper. There were heavy 
Turkish war-clubs, their heads deco- 
rated with gold leaf. One man carried 
a tobacco pipe six feet long, with 
copper bowl trimmed with brass. And 
the Turkish weapons, wrought in pre- 
cious metals and set with gems, were 
beyond counting. 

A riderless horse was led in the 
procession equipped with the outfit of 
a Turkish general’s steed, which had 
been found on the field of battle. 
The scarlet saddle-cloth gleamed with 
gold embroidery in an intricate Mos- 
lem pattern. The pommel and cantle 
of the high-peaked saddle were mo- 
saics of mother-ot-pearl. Bridle, trap- 
pings and the sword which hung be- 
side the saddle were all of silver, 
elaborately wrought in high relief. 

Then came the knights, riding two 
by two as they rode in feudal tour- 
naments. As they sat on their horses, 
erect and formal, with bright banners 
waving above them, the centuries 
blew away like smoke and we were 
living in the middle ages. 

The shield-bearers arranged them- 
selves along the course, the riders 
gathered behind the starting line. A 
trumpet thrilled and, one by one, the 
knights rode again. Some missed the 
ring and dashed away down the long 
street, but those who captured it 
galloped back to cast it with a flourish 
at the captain’s feet. Alaj Caus rode in 
his turn and townsfolk and peasants 
shouted wildly when he made a bulls- 


PALESTINE—THE OLD AND THE 


presents a sharp contrast. Many 
changes are taking place there to 
be sure, but Jerusalem is still a city 
of the past in many respects and much 
of its income is derived from the 
tourists who come to visit its sacred 
buildings. Whatever change has come 
in Palestine seems fitting when it is 
found in the new cities like Tel Aviv. 
But when you visit the Old City of 
Jerusalem, somehow you resent the 
fact that modernism is slowly but 
surely creeping in there. The Old 
City begins at the historic Jaffa Gate, 
which is still used by the British 
Government as a fortress when riots 
occur. In addition to the Arabs who 
have their shops in the Old City, 
there are many people who have clung 
to the traditional customs of their fore- 
fathers. There are twenty-five sects 
of Jews in the Old City and these 
twenty-five sects can be subdivided 
again into fifty or more groups. 

The streets in the Old City are 
narrow, dark and dirty. Along these 
narrow thoroughfares the past still 
lives. I found a Mrs. Sarah Sinai liv- 
ing in the same home that her family 
occupied in 1160 A. D. She is one of 
the eight remaining members of the 
Caraite sect of Jews, who came from 
Babylon and have lived apart from 
the other Jews because they do not 
believe in the Talmud. Elsewhere I 
found a young Bukharian Jewess, 
whose family has occupied the same 
house since the fourteenth century. 


(Continued from page 11) 


eye, one of two which were made that 
day. 

Again came the parade, in all its 
perfection and Leauty, an exact re- 
production of the processions which 
this street had seen through all the 
changing years. When the third period 
of the games was done, excitement 
rose to fever heat. Three knights 
had tied for first place and must 
ride again for the prize. 

The sun was sinking toward the 
west and the great day was nearly 
done. The ring hung, small and 
black, against a flaming sky. A white- 
haired man galloped down the course 
and bore away the circlet, while his 
little daughter, at an upper window, 
smothered her cries of excitement. His 
lance had pierced the outer field; 
score one for him! The second knight, 
young and handsome, carried off the 
ring with a flourish, gaining a score 
of one. Then rode the knight with 


the beaming smile, a great favorite | 


of the people. A deep hush fell upon 
the crowd. The only sounds were the 
thunder of hoofs and the clash of 
silver. Straight as an arrow he shot 
toward the ring and thrust his lance 
through the upper sector of the field 
for a score of two. 

The people went mad with delight. 
Cheer after cheer arose for the vic- 
tor. Gospod Bareza was at that mo- 
ment the greatest man in all the 
countryside. For fifteen years he had 
contended in the lists and now, for 
the first time, he rode as victor. He 
had won the King’s prize of six thou- 


(Continued from page 41) 


Her husband wore the latest in Amer- 
ican clothes, spoke a dozen different 
languages fluently, and had been 
around the world twice. Despite this 
he insisted that his wife remain with- 
in the courtyard, wearing the long 
flowing rainbow colored robes and the 
nun-like coif which are the traditional 
dress of the Bukharians. 

I had another interesting glimpse of 
the past when I visited the Stambulim, 
or synagogue of the Turkish Jews. It 
was Rosh Hashanah afternoon, after 
the New Year services were over. I 
walked down the steep stone steps 
past a heavily barred door into the 
darkness of a room where a_ tall 
chair stands ready for the Prophet 
Elijah. Everything here smelled of 
age. In this underground synagogue, 
it was difficult to believe the 
changes taking place in other parts of 
Palestine. Did the worshipper who 
came here know that the Jordan River 
has been harnessed, that the Dead Sea 
was giving forth millions of dollars 
worth of minerals each month, that on 
its shores a gay new health resort had 
been built where people swam and 
ate, rested and danced while the 
mountains of Sodom and Gomorrah 
across the way changed from daytime 
black to sunset lavender? 

Would the people who worshipped 
in these underground synagogues 
where religion seemed so precious 
that it had to be hidden behind 
barred doors believe that in their 
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sand dinars and, from the Alkari, per- 
petual ownership of his knightly cos- 
tume. Best of all, he had earned the 
plaudits of his people and, at that 
moment, the news of his victory was 
being flashed to the furthest borders 
of Jugoslavia. 

In the glow of the sunset, the Al- 
kari ranged themselves before their 
president. Dust, rising from the lists, 
enveloped them in a thin, golden 
cloud. He spoke of the glory of the 
past and the promise of the future, 
then fastened the coveted red, white 
and blue streamers upon Bareza’s 
lance. The victor dipped his colors to 
the crowd, bowed and wheeled his 
horse until it stood erect, hoofs paw- 
ing the air. With ribbons flying, he 
galloped away with his fellow-knights 
amidst a tumult of applause. In the 
center of the town they hung Bar- 


-eza’s lance over the door of his house 


and he stood on the threshold to wel- 
come all the people to a great feast 
which would last far into the night. 

So ended the great day which comes 
once a year to Sinj. As we drove home 
in the soft blue dusk, with a slim sil- 
ver moon hanging over the mountains, 
peasants came from their dark houses — 
along the road to ask the name of the 
victor. At Split, we found that the 
news had traveled before us by tele- 
graph. Crowds of people along the 
quay were discussing this great sport- 
ing event of the year. So, unwillingly, 
we stepped from the age of chivalry 
into the tumult of the twentieth cen- 
tury. 


NEW 


Palestine, automobiles and roof gar- 
dens, airplanes and motorcycles, fac- 
tories and stores were now almost as 
common as they are in America? 

In the dimness of the synagogue of 
the Stambulim I saw a group of Turk- 
ish Jews, oblivious of the outside 
world, all wearing carpet slippers on 
their bare feet, nightgowny robes and 
red fezes while they recited the 
Minchah, or afternoon prayers. A 
dozen yards away, a father was teach- 
ing a class of youngsters the Psalms. 
He had a stick in his hand and used 
it now and then to remind some 
youngster to join in with the others 
in the sing-song recitation. While the 
father was dressed in his traditional 
garb, every one of the youngsters wore 
second hand American clothes. 

Equally interesting was the scene 
in the Cabbalistic synagogue. The 
Cabbalistic Jews are very devout, they 
spend their hours, reading and reread- 
ing the Cabbala, trying to delve into 
its mysteries. These Cabbalistic Jews 
make a magnificent picture in their 
white robes and brilliant turbans. 
And incongruous and somewhat dis- 
turbing is the sight of a youngster 
dressed in American clothes (second 
hand of course, sent by an uncle in 
America,) sitting next to his patri- 
archal looking father. 

Somehow you resent modernism 
coming in here, it seems to be steal- 
ing away beauty. Even though your 
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TRAVEL TOGGERY 
By Aletha Shoemaker 


The best tonic we can prescribe for wanting winter wardrobes is something 
hand-knit by Dorothy Ecker, 21 East 56th Street, New York City. 

There are dozens of lovely styles in her suggestions—all of the wearable 
sort—but we haven’t seen anything more practical or attractive than her 
two- and three-piece suits, so superbly blocked and fitted, so expertly de- 


signed that they look like expensive foreign tweeds. 


Three-quarter-length coats of these rough tweed-like yarns have a swagger 
air and will wear and wear and wear. One three-piece ensemble, with this 
type of swagger coat, would be grand for travel or cruise, or for that matter, 
for use at home. 

The coat, which is a neutral mixture yarn, would be smart over almost 
any type of street or sports or traveling dress, and has the virtue of not 
mussing. The two-piece dress, also sufficient unto itself, would be perfect 
for golf as well as for general wear. 

To complete these custom-made ensembles to perfection, hand-knitted 
hats, bags and gloves are obtainable in the smartest of styles. 


A complete shoe wardrobe, suggested by Shoecraft, 714 Fifth Avenue, 
provides for comfort and smartness on every occasion. For instance: 

The “Traveler’s Aid”—a rugged, yet classic oxford which fits right in the 
picture with tweeds and light wool street costumes; 

“Life Savers’—white buckskin ghillies for that cruise through southern 
waters; 

“Tropical Dancers”—in a variety of modes, black or dyeable white-starred 
bengaline, dyeable white satin with silver bands, dyeable silver or gold 
brocade, pastel-tinted brocades; 

The “Gringo”—sandals such as the maidens of Montezuma’s palace would 
have given their souls to own. White buckskin for southern wear .. . it 
also can be obtained in pastel shades in Morocco leather or in natural 
chamois; 

The “Rendezvous”—White linen sandals in pastel shades, to match your 
gown for the cocktail hour; 

Also, the Majorca espadrille of vari-colored raffia, with soft rope sole, 
or the black woolen or anchor-patterned espadrille on thick rubber soles 
(just the thing for sands too warm to walk bare-foot). And—for cold or 
panien games—you will find just-right oxfords in white buckskin 01 brown 
calf. 


The Li-Lo, imported from England for American lazy-bones, adds new 
interest to the universal sport of relaxing in the sun, whether it be on 
southern beaches, aboard a cruise ship, or on your own sun porch at home. 

An air-inflated mattress, requiring practically no room when collapsed, 
the Li-Lo is made of rubberized cottons in red, orange, green, blue, pearl 
grey and khaki—all in gay Roman stripes. 

There are all kinds of possibilities in the Li-Lo besides mere comfort. 
The brave may use it while getting a sun-tan, as a dependable surf-board. 
Others have found it fun to float-aboard a Li-Lo in an enclosed pool... 
Incidentally, there’s a small-size Li-Lo to keep the children occupied. 

You'll find this entertaining invention at Abercrombie & Fitch, Madison 
Avenue and 45th Street. 


The new Lektrocase would make an exciting gift for some kind friend 
or particularly pleasant host or hostess, although you probably will want to 
sneak it into your own handbag. 

It is a conveniently-sized, roll-cover cigarette case, with a built-in lighter 
(flameless) which can be operated with one hand in any kind of weather. 
Tt eliminates all nuisances of odor, tastes, clamps or difficult re-filling ... 
Smartly styled, the Lektrocase comes in black, red and green lacquer and 
natural wood finishes, and bears an unconditional guarantee for one year. 


Saks Fifth Avenue sells it. 


Bamboo is a perfume—and you'll want to adopt it, probably, as soon as 
you get a hint of its enchanting odor. For sports wear particularly, it has 
a heavenly fragrance of flowers, with just enough of an Oriental tang to 
give it personality. It comes in a clever pagoda bottle, in a bamboo lacquer 
box, and is obtainable at Saks Fifth Avenue. 


Travel Toggery Editor urges Travel readers to submit your shopping 
problems, whether you wish to make actual purchases or merely want 
counsel. You may always be certain of a courteous hearing and re- 
sponse no matter how trivial the problem or how small the commission 
to execute. 


ALETHA SHOEMAKER 


Travel Shoppers’ Bureau 


Telephone Volunteer 5-5400 


4 West 16th Street, N.Y.C. 


There is no holiday to equal a cruise in Blue 


Star comfort... 


Come for a glorious cruise on the 
worlds most delightful cruising liner 


ARANDORA STAR 


fitted with latest improvements ensuring utmost steadiness at sea. 


On the ARANDORA STAR cuisine, comfcrt and service are un- 
rivalled by the finest hotels ashore. Get away from the treacher- 


ous English win'e:—come for a Blue Star cruise of discovery 


Write now for the Cruse Programme. 


BLUE $5 


TAR LINE 


Passenger Office, 3, Lower Regent Street, London, S.W.1, or any office of the 
Cunard Steamship Co., in Canada and U.S.A. 


HOTEL 
SUITES 


A living room by 
day, bedroom by 


‘N ‘q . 
ai af Y night—serving pantry 
hk) \ 


— from $4 daily. 
Same rate for 1 
or 2 persons 


as 


Grand Cenlval 


Magazines, newspapers, 
advertisers, BUY 134,000 
photos a week from 


people whe know hew to 
take the kind of pictures 
wanted! Let us teach you, 
at low cost, in your 
spare time, how to 
TAKE real human-inter- 
est pictures that SELL! 
Our marketing service 
helps you to quick, na- 
tion-wide sales, 
FREE BOOK Learn and earn by our method. 
a Write now for FREE Book, 
UNIVERSAL PHOTOGRAPE 3. Dent a2, 
ERS, Dept. , 
10 W. 33rd St. N. Y. C. te 


If you are coming to 


ENGLAND 


Write for booklet: ‘All about these 
GO-AS-YOU-PLEASE 
STOP-WHERE-YOU-PLEASE 
Motor Tours” and see our) Jubilee offer. 


DOOR-TO-DOOR TRAVEL 
SERVICES LTD. 


61-62 Chancery Lane, London, W.C.2 


also Travel, 4 West I6th Street, New York 


THE AMERICAN ROUTE 
TO NORTHERN EUROPE 
Denmark - Sweden - Finland 


Poland - Russia 
S/S “SCANPENN” 
S/S “SCANYORK” 
S/S “SCANMAIL”’ 
S/S “SCANSTATES” 
ALL OUTSIDE STATEROOMS WITH 
BATH OR SHOWER 
Excellent Cuisine — Courteous Service 


AMERICAN SCANTIC LINE 
5 Broadway 1 Bourse Bldg. 
New York, N. Y. Philadelphia, Pa. 


BIND YOUR COPIES 
OF TRAVEL 


A new loose-leaf binder for holding 
12 issues of TRAVEL is now ready. 
Copies are removed and _ inserted 
simply by moving a rod. 
Handsomely bound in blue cloth, 
stamped in gold, the binder has the 
appearance of a rich volume. Post- 
paid, $2.50. 


TRAVEL 
4 West 16th St., N. Y. 
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THE GREAT AMERICAN FLEET 
IN THE MEDITERRANEAN 


| + Yankee 
| Cruises 


DE LUXE TO THE 
MEDITERRANEAN 


including 


EGYPT > PALESTINE: SYRIA 


4375S 


With Shore UP 
Excursions $595 by the Modern 
Four Aces 
EXOCHORDA 

EXCALIBUR 

EXETER 

EXCAMBION 

Sailings Feb. 5, 19, Mar. 5, 19 
and fortnightly thereafter 


$ to GIBRALTAR PALMA 
150 up MARSEILLES NAPLES 


And without change of ship to 


ALEXANDRIA JAFFA $ 
HAIFA BEIRUT 190 up 


VAGABOND CRUISES 
60-90 days, less than $5 a Day 
by large freighters 


Greece, Turkey, Roumania, France, 
Italy, Morocco, Algeria, Tunisia 


Consult Travel Agent. He knows the 
advantages of our American Service 


AMERICAN EXPORT LINES 


25 Broadway, New York 


% FIRST CLAS 


= 


KHIMSONOMA OnmuwH 


D 


ZrOMDMSS Pea + 


NO TOURIST §f 
OR THIRD 


An attractive personal record of travel--» 


(jxacrsnistic Sup Movers 


of the liners on which you have sailed. 

Designed for decoration Modern, clean-cut, colorful 
Definitely appropriate gifts to friends, z 

business associates, ship-board companions, 


Hand-made, individual reproductions in wood of 
any of the leading ships in the world's merchant 
services---nine Inch size, $2.50 Each.- 


Mailed to your order. 
VAN RYPER 
VINEYARD HAVEN, MASS. 


SWEDEN—In beautiful Sweden, the 


dollar has not depreciated. Send for new 


booklet. “Lands of Sunlight Nights.” 
Swedish Travel Information Bureau, 
Inc., Dept. C, 551 Fifth Ave, N. Y. 
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At 


AT LAST -THE POPULAR 


t 
Full library size, 5% 


binding, fine antique paper. End sheets carry full- 


size illustrations. In thei igi iti 
are n their original editions these 


each 


tor only $ 


The cream of the travel books 
of well-known authors and 
leading publishers at a frac- 
ion of their original cost. 
by 8% inches, rich cloth 


at from $2 to $6. In this fine new 


edition, printed from the original plates, now $1. 

1. The Call of England. By H. V. Morton. A stimu- 
lating tour. 

2. When You Go to London. By H. V. Morton. Will 
make every day in London a satisfying holiday. 

3. Here’s Ireland, By Harold Speakman. Around the 
circuit of fascinating Erin. 

@, France from Sea to Sea. By A. S. Riggs. It covers 
all France. 

5. Come With Me Through France. By Frank Schoon- 
maker. An entertainment and interpretive guide. 

6. The Paris That’s Not in the Guide Books. By Basil 
Woon. Starts with cocktails at the Ritz, and Paris 
is ours. 

9, Islands of the Mediterranean. By P.  Wilstach. 
Islands of enchantment—Majorea, Corsica, Elba, 
Sicily, Rhodes, etc. 

10. Sea and Sardinia. By D. H. Lawrence. Unspoiled 
Sardinia by a great novelist. 

11. Spanish Towns and People. By R. M. McBride. 
Vivid pictures embracing every important city. 

12. Come With Me Through Italy. By Frank Schoon- 
maker. All the outstanding features. 

13. Planning a Trip Abroad. By Edward Hungerford. 
An indispensable guide. 

14. Through Europe on Two Dollars a Day. By Frank 
Schoonmaker. Your dream of an inexpensive trip 
fulfilled. 

15. Finding the Worth-While in Europe. By A. B. Os- 
borne. A delightful appraisal of the worth-while 
things. 

16. Towns of Destiny. By Hilaire Belloc. Famous towns 
which have starred in history. 

18. Im Coldest Africa. By Carveth Wells. African ex- 
plorations full of surprises. 

19. The Out Trail. By Mary Roberts Rinehart. Our 
West—mountain trails, Painted Desert, pueblos, etc. 

20. Under the Sky in California. By F. Saunders. 
Mountain, desert, and canyon. 

21. London, Paris and Rome in Seven Days. By A. Mil- 
ton. Daily programs that are triumphs of selection. 

22. On Mediterranean Shores, By Emil Ludwig. The 
Author of ‘‘Napoleon’”’ writes of Italy, Greece, Egypt, 
North Africa. 

23. Meet the Germans. By H. A. Phillips. Modern 
Germany and its people. 

24, The Romantic East. By S, Greenbie. Gorgeous pan- 
orama of India, Siam, China and Japan. 

25. Rambles in Old London. By G. B. Gordon. His- 
torical London; churches, taverns, and scenes of his- 
toric events. 

27, Ivo Vagabonds in Spain. By Jan and Cora Gordon. 
Two artists in out-of-the-way Spain. : 

28. As It Is In England. By A. B. Osborne, Villages, 
castles, cathedrals, and landscapes. 

29, Picture Towns of Europe. By A. B. Osborne. Cities 
with medieval color—Carcassonne, San Gimignano, 
Toledo, Rothenberg, etc. : 

30. Toesether. By Norman Douglas. Summer days in an 

" Alpine village. 

31, Paris on Parade. By R. F. Wilson. Pageant of 
"  Paris—boulevards, restaurants, Latin Quarter, etc. 
32, An Italian Holiday. _Wilstach. <A - zigzag 

"journey through Italy, full of information and drama. 

33. Old Glamors of New Austria. By S. A. Clark. Tour- 
ing post-war Austria. 

34, The Conquest of Our Western Empire. SB yee An Cs 
Luat. Our great Northwest, in swift, exciting episodes. 

35. Red Tiger. By P. Russell. Travel and adventure in 
Mexico and Yucatan. 

36. Let’s Do the Mediterranean. By Carveth Wells. A 
Mediterranean cruise. Lively and amusing. 

37. Mostly Mississippi. 1 . Speakman. Down the 
Mississippi with its cities, towns, and country. 

TheAdventures of a Tropical 43. The Island of Penguins. By 
Tramp. By Harry L. Foster. Cherry Kearton. The amazing 
Adventure in South America. and amusing penguin world. 

Jungle Portraits. By Delia Ake- 44, Whaling in the Frozen South. 
ey be gael, Gel AE Vales, eae 
Akeley, and alone. Mrs. eley 1 5 
hajits and photographs jungle 45. The  Road_ Round _ Ireland. 
ces By Padraic Colum. Ireland by 
Meet the Spaniards. By H. A. one of its most famous writers. 


of theD, y 


Phillips, Bull fights, cathedrals, CECE as 
palaces, fiestas, promenades, etc. y ROBERT M. McBRIDE & CO., T-M 
The Spell of the Caribbean 4 West {6th St., New York 
esas a ey Pschie Eel. Wan g Please send the books marked with a 
ace oO b= ‘ 
Islands, Maritinique, Dominica, eit I enclose $..... ajalelalateiniels (Plus 
St. Kitts, Barbados, etc. - 10 cents postage for each volume.) 
oe Road Oe ae By be i ( Check here if wanted C.0.D. 
enzinov. roug iberia, to 
the Pole of Cole at 95° below : L128) 2 Ros 6 89 0) BGS 
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PALESTINE—THE OLD AND THE NEW 


(Continued from page 48) 


practical soul delights in finding elec- 
tric lights, clean bathtubs, good 
plumbing, buses and comfortable cars 
that serve as taxis, modern hotels and 
modern stores it disturbs you to see 
the revolt against the past in the Old 
City. 

You don’t want the Chassidic Jew to 
discard his gorgeous velvet colored 
robe and fur trimmed streimel. You 
don’t want him to cut his curly side- 
locks. Yon don’t want the Bukharian 
Jewess to put on our standardized gar- 
ments. 

When you stand at the Wailing 
Wall and see the marvelous pageantry 
of the various sects of Jews who come 
to pray there, you resent particularly 
the discordant note brought in by the 
drabness of a man or woman in 
standardized dress. 

It makes you want to appeal to the 
English bobby, who stands guard at 
the arched entrance to the Wailing 
Wall. You feel that he should be 
just as stringent in keeping out 
modernism as he is about keeping out 
American tourists who want to take 
pictures on Saturdays and other holy 
days. (This has been forbidden since 
the 1929 riots). 


While you are thinking about the 
old Palestine and the new the bobby 
comes and looks at your camera. He 
smiles. “Lydy, hit haint hallowed to 
tyke pictures here todye.” 

“Not even one picture?” Surely a 
picture must be taken before this 
pageantry vanishes before the con- 
quest of modernism. 

He smiles. “Well lydy, hit haint 
hallowed, but Ill tyke a walk and 
what ’appens when I tyke a walk is 
none of my business.” 

So he tyked his walk and I tyked 
my pi¢ture—of modernism advancing 
on the Old City of Jerusalem. 


s* &¢ *& * 


During the months that I have 
been away from Palestine there has 
been no slackening of its activity. 
Only today I received a letter from a 
German friend telling me of new 
changes that have taken place since 
my visit. 

She writes—“You would not recog- 
nize Palestine now. Everywhere in 
Jerusalem there are new shops, new 
cafés. And as for Tel Aviv, it grows 
as in a dream.” 

x Oe # 


TRAVELING BETWEEN COVERS 


Pageant of Asia 


N A Pageant of Asia (Oxford Uni- 

versity Press) Kenneth Saunders 
gives an exposition of the leading 
ideas underlying the great civilizations 
of India, China and Japan. For stu- 
dents of Oriental cultures, his book 
will prove invaluable. He has ana- 
lyzed with great care the philosophi- 
cal and religious ideas that have 
shaped the spiritual life of the three 
most important Oriental nations. 
Among other things, his book includes 
chapters on India’s Greatest Son, The 
Golden Age of the Guptas, Akbar and 
the Great Moguls, The Beginnings of 
Chinese Civilization, The Master 
Minds of China, The Splendor of 
T’ang, The Foundations. of Japanese 
Culture, The Classical Age of Japan, 
and The Culture of Aristocracy. 

In addition to its valuable text, A 
Pageant of Asia will be appreciated 
by all students of Oriental art be- 
cause it is lavishly illustrated with 
photographs of great paintings, sculp- 
ture and architecture. 


Mongolia 


O NE of the most comprehensive 

and interesting accounts of Mon- 
golian life to appear in recent years 
is Henning Haslund’s Tents in Mon- 
golia (Dutton). Henning Haslund is 
a young Swede who accompanied the 
Krebs Expedition which visited Mon- 
g lia to investigate mineral resources 
and to establish a farm for corn, horse 
and cattle raising. The journey was a 
long one and during his stay in Mon- 
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golia Henning Haslund had an oppor- 
tunity to observe and study many as- 
pects of life among the primitive no- 
madic people. The accounts of the 
way the nomad Mongols uve, of their 
feats of horsemanship, of their extra- 
ordinary endurance and of their primi- 
tive superstitions are vivid and au- 
thentic. The author has some par- 
ticularly interesting chapters on the 
black doctrine of shamanism, and he 


describes in detail some of the 
achievements of these Mongolian 
magicians. 


Patagonian Journal 


EORGE GAYLORD SIMPSON is 

associate curator of vertebrate 
paleontology at the American Museum 
of Natural History. He is also an un- 
usually able writer and the story of 
his’ experiences as leader of the Scar- 
ritt Expedition in Patagonia—Attend- 
ing Marvels (Macmillan)—is a vastly 
entertaining book. Its title is taken 
from Moby Dick— “ . . . All the at- 
tending marvels of a thousand Pata- 
gonian sights and sounds helped to 
sway me to my wish.” These attend- 
ing marvels will keep the reader in- 
terested from the first chapter, in 
which the author gets mixed up with 
an Argentine revolution, through 
scores of interesting experiences with 
Patagonian natives and with strange 
beasts and birds both living and in 
fossil form. A crocodile forty mil- 
lion years old and an ordinary arma- 
dillo, engineering ants and romantic 
tortoises, penguins, seals and whales 
all play a part in this book. 


HUGHES PRINTING CO, 
YAST STROUDSBURG, PA, 
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Are You Going to Travelin America? 


If so here are helpful and inspiring 


books that will 


NEW YORK IN SEVEN 
DAYS 


By H. S. DAYTON 
and L. B. BARRATT 


BOSTON IN SEVEN 
DAYS 


By C. R. ATHEARN 


CHICAGO IN SEVEN 
DAYS 


By JOHN DRURY 


LOS ANGELES IN SEVEN 
DAYS 


Including Southern California 

By L and V. S. BARTLETT 
Convenient guides by authors who 
know their way around and know the 
best way. Programs for each day that 
are triumphs of selection. A new kind 
of guide for people in a hurry. With 
street maps. Pocket size. Each $1.50. 


A SHOPPING GUIDE TO 
NEW YORK 


By GRETTA PALMER 


This unscrambles in a manner as 
helpful as it is lively the mazelike 
bazaar of the shopper’s paradise—New 
York. Worth its weight in gold to, the 
resident and visitor alike, $1.00. 


EXPLORING NEW 
YORK’S ART 
GALLERIES 


By MARGARET BREUNING 
The greatest canvases and their ro- 
mantic histories. A new kind of art 
guide that makes a tour of the galleries 
a glorious adventure. Illustrated. $1.50. 


MOSTLY MISSISSIPPI 


By HAROLD SPEAKMAN 
By canoe and house boat down_ the 
Mississippi from its source to the Gulf. 
A swiftly changing spectacle of city, 
town and country spiced by adventure 
and gay vagrancy. 
Illustrated end-papers $1.00. 


FINDING THE 
WORTH 


IN THE 
SOUTHWEST 


By CHARLES FRANCIS SAUNDERS 
The wonderland of our great South- 
west—Arizona, New Mexico and South- 


ern California. : 
Illustrated. Pocket size, net $1.75 


A LITTLE BOOK OF 
CALIFORNIA 
MISSIONS 


By CHARLES FRANCIS SAUNDERS 


No more picturesque relics of Amer- 
ica’s early days remain than the white 
line of Spanish missions strung along 
the great highway. of California. This 
little book recounts their history, and 
describes them as they are today. 

Illustrated, $1,00. 


WITH THE FLOWERS 
AND TREES IN 
CALIFORNIA 


By CHARLES FRANCIS SAUNDERS 

The trees of the wayside, and desert 
and other floral and arboreal features 
of California. With 28 illustrations, 
many in color, $2.50. 


WHILE 


point the way 


FINDING THE WORTH 
WHILE IN CALIFORNIA 


By CHARLES FRANCIS SAUNDERS 


The best of California, written by a 
man who knows the country intimately. 
Illustrated. Pocket size, $1.50. 


UNDER aD 
THE (are 
SKY Oe 


Ba 
Ke rn 
IN Jy 
CALI- tS ae 
{GCN eee 
FORNIA Seen 
By CHARLES FRANCIS SAUNDERS 
The California of mountain, desert 


and canyon, 
Illustrated end-papers $1.00. 


TREES AND SHRUBS OF 
CALIFORNIA GARDENS 


By CHARLES, FRANCIS SAUNDERS 


The trees and shrubs of the Pacific 
Coast. Illustrated with photographs and 
frontispiece in color $2.50 


CAPISTRANO NIGHTS 


By CHARLES FRANCIS SAUNDERS 
and FATHER O’SULLIVAN 
Here are the legends and_ folk tales 
and songs of the early Californians 
and Indians living about the famous 


- mission of San Juan Capistrano. 


Illustrated by C. P. Austin $2.50. 


TRAILS THROUGH THE 
GOLDEN WEST 


By ROBERT FROTHINGHAM 

This glowing pageant of history, ad- 
venture and romance is an intimate 
journey to the greatest collection of 
natural wonders in the world; from the 
Rainbow Bridge to Santa Fe, from 
Yellowstone to Yosemite. To read this 
book is the best way to “See America 
First.” Illustrated $2.50. 


ENCHANTED TRAILS 
OF GLACIER PARK 


By AGNES C. LAUT 
Everything atyone would want to 
know about the| Park and that country 
round about the\|Columbia Highway. 
\ Illustrated, $2.00. 


\ 


THE OUT TRAIL 
By MARY ROBERTS RINEHART 


Our vast Westérn playground, moun- 
tain trails, the Painted Desert, ancient 
ueblos and their copper-colored  in- 
abitants. Illustrated end-papers $1.00 


THE CONQUEST OF 
OUR WESTERN 
EMPIRE 


By AGNES) C. LAUT 


The epic story of the conquest of 
our Pacific Empire; from a_ gigantic 
wilderness into one of the most beauti- 
ful sections of the United States. 

Illustrations and maps $1.00. 


EARLY AMERICAN INNS 
AND TAVERNS 


By ELSIE LATHROP 


The standard book on the subject, 
covering the country from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific and from Mexico to 
Canada. A boon for the motor tourist. 

Illustrated. $5.00. 


HISTORIC HOUSES OF 
EARLY AMERICA 


By ELSIE LATHROP 


Hundreds of homes standing today 
that have seen stirring moments in the 
building of the nation. 

Illustrated. Quarto, $5.00. 


At All Booksellers or Direct From the Publishers 


ROBERT M. McBRIDE & CO. 


PUBLISHERS, 4 WEST 16TH STREET 


NEW YORK 


ABSORBING NEW BOOKS 


“One of the most fascinating and instructive 
travel books in years and years.” —N. Y. Daily 
Mirror. 


EXPLORING the WORLD | 
with CARVETH WELLS | 


Second Edition j, | . 
A book of engaging adventure and highly entertaining facts about out-of-the- 


way places and people, written by a famous explorer who has been everywhere 
and has caught the strange, bizarre, unusual and amusing connected with his 
eee With Pu reat HAs Geeta photographs which have taken many 
ears to accumulate. orgeously printed in offse i 

Dapeng Gotan t and luxuriously oes 


“Abounding in tales of strange customs and queer facts and fairly bursting 


me its excellent collection of illustrations.”—George Currie in the Brooklyn 
agle. 


WORLD DIARY: 
1929-1934 


An interpretative narrative of international events telling 
On a world scale the story of the depression period in the 
Same way that Frederick Lewis Allen’s “Only Yesterday” 
told the story of the 1920’s on a national scale. Startling 
facts about events which have shaken the foundations of 
civilization make clear the significance of recent history. 
Illustrated. $3.50 


“A priceless compendium of what has taken place all 
over the globe in the past five years . . . highly recom- 
mended.” —Roger Shaw in Review of ‘Reviews. 

“Helps you understand tomorrow’s headlines.””—Munuel 
Komroff. 


% Recommended by The Book-of-the-Month-Club 


By Quincy Howe 
Editor of “The Living Age’ 


Off With Their Heads! 


By Peggy Bacon 


A gallery of nearly half a hundred portraits and carica- 
tures of prominent Americans by one of our most merci- 
less artists, supplemented with informal word portraits. 
Devastating, brilliant, unusual. Large size. 914”x1234”. 

Third Large Edition, $3.00 


“Decapitations are put through with devastating thor- 
oughness and savage disrespect. the drawings be 
vitriolic, they pale beside the thumbnail word portraits.” 
—Edward Alden Jewell, Art Critic N. Y. Times. 

“Most marvelously insulting caricatures and words to 
match about many of the great men of our time.”’— 
Kyle Crichton in Life. 


Sinclair Lewis 


Political Bosses in the Witness 
Chair disgorged these facts 


THE 
TIN BOX 
PARADE 


By Milton Mackaye 
Second Edition 


Here is the amazing story of New York’s golden years of graft (it might be 
that of any American City) when every politician was tucking it away in his 
little tin box. Crowded with almost unbelievable stories of how they did it 
in those light-fingered, bloated, boom years of the Jimmy Walker regime, and 
gorgeous pen pictures of big and little bosses, ward-heelers, lobbygows, 
crooked lawyers, and fighting reformers. The author, a brilliant reporter, 
met all the political hierarchy and his book is one of spectacular facts and 
hilarious satire. A book to amaze all America. 


Every copy packed in an imitation Safe Deposit Tin Box with real hard- 
ware. $3.00 


“A grand pageant of our own times, a panorama of graft and chicanery, 
of hokum and hullabaloo.”—Hirschell Brickell in N. Y. Post. 


“The juicy years in the sinful City of New York.”—William Soskin, N. Y. 
American. 
“A swell book.”—Philip Wylie, 


% Recommended by The Book-of-the-Month Club 
ROBERT M. McBRIDE & CO., 4 West 16th Street, New York 


lo 
MHlexice’y 
BYWAYS 


Lake Patzcuaro 
and Uruapan 


Overnight from Mexico City you'll find a new world. 
Explore quaint island villages on Lake Patzeuaro. Talk 
sign language with bronzed Tarascan fishermen. 

At Uruapan, near by, you'll find complete rest in an 
unspoiled semi-tropic paradise. . . home of famed 
lacquer ware. Good hotels. 


COAX AGA. Mila... Monte Alban 


See with your own eyes the amazing temples built by 
Zapotecan and Mixtecan kings of old . . . the bafiling 
carvings of the ‘‘dancing peoples’’ of whom all record 
is lost. Visit teeming markets. Join in the gay fiestas. 
Return by way of Garei Crespo, the ‘‘Vichy of 
Mexico.”’ 


Romantic GUANAJUATO 


Churches mortared with powdered gold and Spanish 
wine . . . sleep, twisted streets . . . . the strumming 
of guitars . these are the traditions of old 
Guanajuato. Here you'll visit mines 400 years old and 
bargain with the fascinating Otomi Indians. Just off 
the Mexico City-El Paso route. Don’t miss it! 


N a hundred cities and villages, on lovely mountain lakes, in temples older than 
. here you will find adventure in off-the-beaten-path MEXICO, Marvel at 


Egypt's .. 


Von Stetten natural color p. 


ancient empires that flowered centuries ago. See cities carved in stone. Walk in the 


very footsteps of the Conquistadores. 


COLORFUL PEOPLES, STRANGE CUS- 
TOMS! Explore Indian villages. Discover 
ancient handicrafts, ancient dances, lan- 
guages, temples, Sense for yourself the 
vitality of these races which—yielding to 
European influence for centuries—have 
never been permanently conquered or 
materially changed. 


REST THAT IS BETTER THAN MEDI- 
CINE. You will return home a new per- 
son, with widened horizons, with a new 
perspective—a new outlook with which to 
face personal problems—a new armor 
against the killing pace of twentieth cen- 
tury civilization. You will return rested. 
That is why noted physicians prescribe 


/- 


Fs 
unspoiled MEXICO for themselves anil 
their clients. r 


SEE MEXICO IN COMFORT. Delightful 
country inns and a great National railway 
system enable you to enjoy MEXICO’S 
byways in comfort. Only by rail can you 
see the real MEXICO—rural MEXICO— 
the MEXICO that’s far from motor toads 
and tourist throngs. “4 


$ 


CONSULT YOUR TRAVEL AGENT. 
Your own travel agent will gladly arrange 
your next itinerary to include MEXICO’S 
colorful hinterlands. Or write for infor- 
mative folder. 


7 


NATIONAL RAILWAYS of MEXICO 


Alamo Nat’l. Bldg., San Antonio, Texas 


